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ELOQUENCE AND ELOQUENT MEN. 


Wuar is Eloquence? Start not, gentle reader !—for gentle you cer- 
tainly must be, to read the New-England Magazine ;—start not at this 
interrogation, as if it were the precursor to a philological discussion 
upon derivation and definition. We intend not to annoy you with a 
grave and formal disquisition upon either ; for gravity is very likely to 
be dull, and formality is always repulsive. If you are in search of the 
origin of the word which is the subject of our introductory question, 
just look into Dr. Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, where, we dare say, 
you will find a learned descantation that will satisfy you on this point ; 
if you do not, it is a grievous omission, and we admonish the Doctor 
to remedy the defect in his next edition. If it is definition that you 
would have, please to consult Crabbe’s Synonymes ; he will probably 
point out to you, in the clearest manner, the relationship subsisting be- 
tween Eloquence, Elocution, Declamation, Oratory, and Rhetoric—show 
you the faintest traces of identity among the numerous members of this 
family of words and things, and display in the breadth of a single line 
the remotest extremes of their difference. 

What is Eloquence ? in what does it consist? We have heard ser- 
mons which we thought ineffably stupid and barren; but, on reading 
them at our desk, we have found them full of Eloquence. We have 
heard sermons, too, which seemed almost divinely eloquent at the mo- 
ment of delivery ; but, on reading some of their most brilliant and ef- 
fective sentences, transferred verbatim to paper, we found that their 
Eloquence had entirely evaporated in the process. It is clear, then, 
that this mysterious attribute does not consist, alone, in mere words, 
nor in the pronunciation of words and sentences; unless it be as 
subtle’as the odor of the Chinese musk-rat, and as evanescent as the 
beauty of the most short-lived of the family of the Cacti. 

Is action, or gesticulation, Eloquence? We hear of the Eloquence 
of tears, the Eloquence of groans, of dumb brutes, and of actors who 
‘speak with most miraculous organ.” There is the Eloquence of 
music, too. Every body has read how Old Timotheus “ raised a mor- 
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? 


tal to the skies,” and how St. Cecilia “‘drew an angel down;” but 
perhaps all have not read Fletcher's description of the Eloquence of 
the lyre of Orpheus, and its effect in the infernal regions. The pas- 
sage is worth quoting :— 
Thus Orpheus won his lost Euridice, : 
Whom some deaf snake, that could no music hear, 
Or some blind newt, that could no beauty see, 
Thinking to kiss, killed with his forked spear ; 
He, when his ’plaints on earth were vainly spent, 
Down to Avernus’ river boldly went, 
And charmed the meagre ghosts with mournful blandishment 


The amazed shades came flocking round about, 
Nor cared they now to pass the Stygian ford ; 
All Hell came running there, (a hideous rout,) 
And dropped a silent tear for every word ; 
The aged ferryman shoved out his boat ; 
But that without his help did thither float, 
And, having ta’en him in, came dancing on the moat. 


The hungry ‘Tantal might have filled him now, 
And with large draughts swilled in the standing pool ; 
The fruit hung listening on the wondering bough, 
Forgetting Hell’s command ; but he, (Ah, fool!) 
Forgot his starved taste, his ears to fill ; 
Ixion’s turning wheel unmoved stood still, 
But he was rapt as much with powerful music’s skill. 


Tired Sysiphus sat on his resting stone, 
And hoped at length his labor done forever ; 
The vulture, feeding on his pleasing moan, 
Glutted with music, scorned grown ‘Tytius’ liver ; 
The Furies flung their snaky whips away, 
And melt in tears at his enchanting lay ; 
No shrieks now were heard ; atu HELL KEPT HOLIDAY. 


That treble dog, whose voice, ne’er quiet, fears 
All that in endless night’s sad kingdom dwell, 
Stood pricking up his thrice two listening ears, 
With greedy joy drinking the sacred spell ; 
And softly whining pitied much his wrongs ; 
And now first silent at those dainty songs, 
Oft wished himself more ears, and fewer mouths and tongues 
Purple Island, Canto V. 

Is not this poetry as eloquent as the music it describes? We have 
placed in emphatic characters a single sentence of four words, which 
in our humble apprehension, is more eloquent than the sublimated 
quintessence of four octavo volumes of some modern poetry. 

It is generally admitted that Eloquence is an acquirable art, and 
that an industrious study and a strict observance of certain rules, laid 
down by writers on rhetoric and elocution, will make a man eloquent ; 
but we have some doubts of the truth of the proposition. Study and 
persevering practice may convert an awkward speaker into a graceful 
and agreeable and even a fascinating declaimer; but do elegant ges- 
ture and polite pronunciation constitute Eloquence? They are certain. 
ly desirable accomplishments, and he who has them may be called a 
good speaker ; but is he, therefore, eloquent? Has he the power to 
create, in an audience, emotions and passions, or will his graceful and 
polished declamation unlock the heart and let them out ? 

Can a man bea good orator and, at the same time, be destitute of 
Eloquence? We think he can. Certainly one can be an excellent de- 
bater in a legislative or other public assembly, without a particle of 
that.power to which we give the name of Eloquence. Joun Ranpo.rn 
of Roanoake is,—or has been,—the best public speaker in all our 
country. Whoever has listened to him in the debates of Congress will 
neither deny the assertion nor call it extravagant; but we cannot think 
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Mr. Randolph can claim the character of an eloquent orator. Elo- 
quent, at times, he unquestionably has been ; always interesting, even 
to his political opponents; and always amusing to friends and foes 
alike. He is a complete master of elocution. With the whole art, or 
science, of rhetoric, he is as familiar as he is with the alphabet. But 
his exhibitions of Eloquence have been rare—“ few and far between’’— 
“like flashes of lightning after long intervals of darkness.” In_ his 
celebrated speech on Retrenchment, in 1828, his allusion to ‘ the sun 
dipping his broad disk among the trees behind those Virginia hills,” 
was indescribably beautiful ; it was superlatively eloquent. His “ dir- 
est foe” could not have heard it unmoved. In the printed report of 
this speech (though prepared by Mr. Randolph himself) justice is not 
done to the original expression. 

The public men of the South are, generally speaking, more liberally 
endowed with the talent, or “ gift,” of public speaking than their 
northern cotemporaries ; but we are not certain that they have more 
Eloquence. Mr. Hayne, the Senator from South-Carolina, stands first 
and foremost, as an orator, among the present members of Congress 
from that region; and it must be admitted, in the face of northern 
prejudice, (perhaps we have no great reason to love Mr. Hayne ;) that 
he is an admirable and eloquent speaker. We can say little of Mr. 
Cauoun, the Vice-President, for he has laid himself on the shelf by 
taking a secondary office, when he should have? contended, manfully 
and perseveringly for the first. ‘There was a time when he held the 
House of Representatives in his hand, and could carry almost any 
measure that he would, by the power of his rhetoric. Mr. M’Durrie 
is altogether unlike Mr. Hayne. He is not fluent; he is not easy ; he 
is not, of course, graceful; and, if we assume the dictionary definition 
of Eloquence,—‘ the art of speaking well, fluent and elegant speech,” 
—he is not eloquent. But Mr. M’Duffie is eloquent. There is an 
Eloquence of the eye, which conveys its power in flashes to enforce 
and execute what the tongue hesitates toutter. ‘There is Eloquence in 
his hesitation. His pauses, which are involuntary, never destroy the 
connection of his words, nor confuse the meaning of even his longest 
sentences. His gesticulation is not graceful. In fact, he uses but 
one gesture. His hand is raised nearly to a parallel with the ear, 
the palm and fingers opened to the widest extent; and when the 
words which seemed to be laboring in his chest have obtained egress, 
they are poured out, simultaneously with the descent of the hand upon 
the desk, with a force that is irresistible and sometimes appalling ; 
reminding one of the meeting of the Shenandoah and Potomac rivers, 
forming a junction and forcing a passage through the Blue Ridge. 
Some one in Congress humorously called this the s/am bang style. But 
the hesitation or stammering often adds to the effect of the sentiment. 
We recollect an instance in which this effect was beyond description 
eloquent ;—it was in a speech he made on the bill for the reliefof Mrs. 
Decatur, and the speaker was attempting to describe the battle in the 
harbor of Tripoli. The scence itself could have been hardly inferior, 
as it regards sublimity and the emotions produced on a spectator, than 
this description of it. 

Mr. James Hamivron, jun., the present governor of South-Carolina, 
is an orator of high standing. Hid manner is easy and graceful, and 
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his words are always fitly chosen,—consequently, if there be truth in 
the proposition of Judah’s wise preacher, they “are like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver.” Yet Mr. Hamilton looks better on paper than 
when he stands in person before you. We do not say why it is, but 
his speeches, even if reported but imperfectly, give a more agreeable 
sensation to the reader than to the spectator. The cause may be worth 
the inquiry of one who has taste and time for philosophical discussion. 

Mr. Wirt, the late Attorney General, is one of the first—perhaps 
the first,—men in our country, as a graceful and fascinating advocate 
in the presence of a judicial tribunal ; but we have never observed that 
he was uncommonly eloquent. Mr. Wessrer is almost the antipodes 
of Mr. Wirt. He does not appear to have studied any rules of rheto- 
ric. His gracefulness of manner, if he have any, is, when compared 
with the glossy qualities of his great cotemporary, as the native uncul- 
tivated elegance of the forest oak to the artificial twistings of the sweet- 
brier around the pillars of a Doric portico, or the multifarious involu- 
tions of the honey-suckle guided through the interstices of a slender 
lattice-work. Mr. Webster is not a model for students in the arts of 
oratory and declamation ; but he is eloquent beyond description. Who 
ever heard a more tremendous explosion of Eloquence, than some of 
the passages in his speech relative to the public lands, delivered in the 
Senate in 1830? Who can remember, without emotion his pathetic 
address to the ‘‘ veterans of half a century,” and his apostrophe to the 
spirit of Warren, in his Bunker-Hill Oration?’ From what volume of 
Eloquence can we select a sublimer sentiment than we find in the 
closing paragraph of his Plymouth oration? We quote the passage :— 

Advance, then, ye future generations! We hail you, as you rise in long suc- 
cession, to fill the places: which we now fill, and to taste the blessings of “exist- 
ence, where we are passing and soon shall have passed our own human duration. 
We bid you welcome to this pleasant land of the fathers. We bid you welcome 
to the healthful skies and the verdant fields of New-England. We greet your 
accession to the great inheritance which we have enjoyed. We welcome you to 
the blessings of good government and religious liberty. We welcome you to the 
treasures of science, and the delights of learning We welcome you to the tran- 
scendent sweets of domestic life, to the happiness of kindred, and parents, and 
children. We welcome you to the immeasurable blessings of rational existence, 
the immortal hope of Christianity, and the light of everlasting truth ! 


This is one of the most beautiful examples of that rhetorical figure 
which converts futurity to present time, that modern orators have 
produced, and was no less touching in its effect on the audience than 
it is beautiful for its simplicity and pathos. There is an Eloquence in 
the physical agents of nature—in the thunder, in the earthquake, i 
the winds—those ‘ viewless messengers of omnipotence.” ‘The Elo- 
quence of Mr. Webster is of this character. We feel its power, but 
the eyecannot perceive whence it cometh. When we said that he was 
the antipodes of Mr. Wirt, we did not mean to say that his gestures, 
when he speaks, are awkward or unnatural; on the contrary, they are 
pleasing because they are natural. But his style is evidently a style all 
his own. He is indebted for it to no written instruction—to no living 
example. 

Mr. Oris, the late Mayor of Boston, is an orator of the first class. 
As an extemporaneous speaker in a popular assembly, we know not 
where to find his parallel, unless it be in Mr. Cray, significantly called 
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the Orator of the West. Mr. Otis has a more decided command of 
language than Mr. Clay, and is equally fluent (but less rapid) in enun- 
ciation. Nature has done every thing in her power to make him a fin- 
ished orator—she gave him an elegant person—a voice of silvery sweet- 
ness—and organs every way adapted to unfold its varied tones and to 
develop its volume in every possible degree of modulation. ‘Thousands 
can bear witness to the power of his Eloquence, so often displayed in 
Fanuiel-Hall in days gone by. His Eulogy on General Hamilton— 
one of the few orations he has published—is a model of good style in 
writing, but it was much less effective in delivery than many of his ex- 
tempore speeches, on subjects, in their nature much less adapted to ex- 
cite the feelings of a popular audience. 

There is another gentleman, less known in this part of the United 
States than any of those already mentioned, who is, nevertheless, 
entitled to one of the upper seats in the Oratorical Synagogue. Those 
who recognize the gentleman to whom we allude, only as a quiet attend- 
ant upon the Supreme Court, one apparently indifferent to the proceed- 
ings, his face deeply lined as by care and anxiety,—the record of many 
an hour of busy thought,—in person below the common standard, and 
entirely without the bearing of one who commands the attention of 
multitudes, will think we peril our judgement in calling Mr. WauTer 
Jones an eloquent man. That he is not more generally known, how- 
ever, and that, with those who have merely seen him, he passes for 
considerably less than his real vaJue, is neither our fault nor his own. 
He belongs to the Court, and not to the Senate. He makes arguments 
and not speeches. He belongs to the law and not to a party. He 
should be, and as a public man he is, as far removed from our puny 
politics, as equity is from chicanery. He depends less than almost any 
speaker at the seat of government upon his manner. He is not a de- 
claimer. He deals but sparingly in figures; more in thoughts than in 
words ; but he says all there is to be said about his case, and although 
you are satisfied before he concludes, yet there is no part of the perfect 
whole with which you would dispense. He can build up and _ fortify 
the fabric, and his colleague may then ornament it. He neither looks, 
nor speaks, nor acts, like an orator. He is not one, according to any 
commonly received rules. But he is, notwithstandiug, a very eloquent 
speaker. The best evidence of his power, perhaps, is the inability of 
the hearer to decide upon the character of his Eloquence, to define it, 
analyze it, or classify it. The effect of his Eloquence is equally per- 
sonal. It addresses men destitute of passions; it makes no demand 
upon involuntary tears; it causes no half-uttered ejaculations of de- 
light and sympathy; it does not raise men from their seats. It is a 
plain tale, in the plainest language. It is enough for the hearer that 
he is convinced. We have succeeded but imperfectly in describing 
what his Eloquence is not, and what it does not depend upon; if re- 
quired to describe Mr. Jones in one word, we should say, he isa 
business speaker ; the professor of a style of Workingman’s Eloquence. 
He asks nothing but attention; he gives, as an equivalent, an indelible 
impression of his own views. In requital for a leisure hour, he fur- 
nishes a portion of his solid intellect. Difficult as it may be to discern 
the why or wherefore, the hearer is satisfied that he has listened to no 
ordinary man. 
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All this relates to Mr. Jones at the bar of the Supreme Court,—the 
most dignified, and, to ‘‘ tender juveniles,” the most appalling legal 
tribunal in the world. He is, however, distinguished as a jury lawyer, 
and eminently successful. The only illegal occasions—so to speak— 
upon which we have heard him, have been the annual meetings of the 
American Colonization Society. ‘They are merely meetings of debate 
and resolutions; where warm appeals are made to the charity of the 
audience, but no contribution is levied ; and where unanswerable calls 
upon their sympathy do not find the usual, (and, for the Society, profita- 
ble,) vent ; consequently the meetings are numerously attended. ‘The 
cause is popular, the meeting in the ‘“‘ breathing time of day,” and gen- 
erally held in the chamber of the House of Representatives ; conse- 
quently they are fashionably attended. From one of these meetings, 
holding out the double inducement of charity in the cause, and beauty 
in the audience, where the ablest speakers, both in and out of Con- 
gress, headed by Mr. Clay himself, have dwelt upon the merits of this 
Society, we have carried more of the remarks of Mr. Jones than of all 
his oratorical competitors. Could we require any other evidence that 
he held both heart and intellect in his power, and breathed upon them 
spells of divine Eloquence ? 

Mr. E. Evererr stands preeminent as a public speaker. We know 
not how to describe him but by a quotation from Ben Jonson. ‘“‘ His 
hearers cannot cough nor look aside without loss. The fear of every 
man that hears him is, lest he should make an end.” Our neighbors 
at New-York, who were so fortunate as to hear his late address to the 
American Institute, will not think this praise an exaggeration ; and 
the thousands who did not hear it, owing to the impossibility of gaining 
admittance to the church where it was delivered, will receive their 
testimony as corroborative of our affirmation. Mr. Everett has com- 
posed and delivered more addresses for public occasions than any man 


in the United States; and he has done them well. From the fact of 


his having been a preacher in the early part of his life—we had almost 
said, in his boyhood—it was supposed by many, when he first went 
into Congress, that he would be unable to enter into the incidental 
debates, from incompetency to speak without previous preparation. 
Events have proved the folly and injustice of this presumption. Mr. 
Everett can not only write a better and a larger book on a given sub- 
ject in a given time, than any of his cotemporaries, but he can talk 
better than most of them at a moment’s notice. His varied and exten- 
sive acquirements he can apply most skilfully, where their fitness is 
peculiar and their adaptation exact. If Mr. Everett had been an 
* uneducated” man he would still have been eloquent; he was an 
orator by nature; study and taste have given him unrivaled eminence. 
“The love of the pursuit beguiled all the labor of it.” His speeches 
in Congress, if we had time to examine them, would afford numerous 
illustrations of the power of his Eloquence. If we desired to make a 
selection of lessons in declamation for the use of colleges and schools, 
that should furnish models of taste, purity, and elegance, we would 
ask no other source from whence to derive the materials than the file 
of his sermons, written before he was twenty-five years of age. 


Speaking of sermons reminds us that we must say a word or two of 


our pulpit orators. We did not intend, at the commencement of these 
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desultory thoughts, to make any allusions to the dead; but, since the 
clerical profession now boasts of few or none, standing remotely in 
front of its ranks of tolerable preachers, we cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing the name of the Rev. Horace Hottey—a sun in the firmament 
of pulpit Eloquence, at whose appearance “all the constellations pass 
away and make no noise.” It will probably be a century before the 
United States will see another preacher of a tithe of his power. ‘The 
man, who, of all others that we have seen, approaches nearest to our 
beau ideal, of an “ evangelical” orator, is the Rev. Mr. Rytanp, who 
was chaplain to the House of Representatives a few years ago, and, 
we believe, now preaches to a Methodist congregation in Washington. 
The President of Williams College, the Rev. Dr. Grirrin, has been 
called an eloquent preacher ; and we have ourselves been once or twice 
deluded into an acquiescence in the popular belief; but the delusion has 
been only momentary ; for we never could retain any of the impressions 
made by his high-sounding words and pompously solemn utterance, 
after the sound of his voice had died away. As to the “liberal” clergy, 
their style of speaking is, usually, cold and unattractive. This fault 
has been attributed by sectarian opponents to the doctrines they preach, 
which, say these opponents, are without heat or life, and impart no 
warmth or animation to their professors. We cannot subscribe to 
such a declaration, but would attribute the effect to quite another 
cause—a belief that the good sense of their hearers requires no arti- 
ficial excitement, and an aversion to every thing that approaches to- 
wards a ranting and bombastic style. But this class of preachers are 
not all such icicles as they are sometimes represented. Dr. Cuannina 
is universally admitted, both in Europe and America, to be an eloquent 
man, and the multitude in this case have not decided without feeling. 
Dr. Lowe, according to our notions, is quite as eloquent, in manner, 
to say the least, as his reverend cotemporary last mentioned. In one 
respect he is superior; he has a way of uttering very common things— 
an oft-repeated quotation from the scriptures, for instance,—with won- 
derful effect upon an audience ; a way which is peculiarly and exclu- 
sively his own. ‘There are others, whom we could mention, eloquent 
in thoughts, in expression, and in delivery, who have not so large a 
share of popularity as they deserve, and others whose credit would 
vanish before a critical examination of its basis; but the clergy are a 
sensitive tribe, and might not be pleased to know what even we 
might say of their comparative and relative merits ; they are somewhat 
irritable, also, notwithstanding the precept and the example of their 
immortal prototype, and we might become the objects of a spiritual 
anathema if not obnoxious to a bull of excommunication. Policy, 
therefore, enjoins the virtue of forbearance. 

A word or two to the colleges and universities. It is but recently 
that they have given much attention to the subject of Eloquence, or 
elocution, as a science to be taught. But the day is coming, and even 
now is, when a different course must be adopted. A. taste for polite 
literature and the fine arts is becoming too general among the popula- 
tion of the country to allow the colleges to send forth their annual 
hosts of graduates for the pulpit and the forum, untaught in the most 
important accomplishment of a public man, without severe rebuke. 
Yale has already done something for improvement in the art of speak- 
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ing ; and Harvard,—good old dull and sleepy matron,—is just awak- 
ing, and rubbing her eyes, and perceives the necessity of doing a little to 
stop the public clamor, and shield her alumni from the reproaches of 
common school-boys. ‘To assist her in the progress of this contem- 
plated improvement we quote from Dr. Knox’s Treatise on Liberal Ed- 
ucation, the subjoined extract from a work written near three hundred 
years ago. It will be a curiosity to readers in general, and will serve 
as a mirror to Harvard University. 


“The tongue or voyce is praise-worthie, if the utteraunce be audible, strong, 
and easie, and apt to order as we list. Therefore,they that minde to get praise in 
telling their minde in open audience, must, at the first beginning, speake some- 
what softlie, use meete pausing, and beeying somewhat heated, rise with their 
voyce, as tyme and cause shall best require. They that have no good voyces by 
nature, or cannot well utter their wordes, must seek for help elsewhere. Exer- 
cise of the bodie, fastyng, moderation in meate and drinke, gaping wide, or sing- 
yng plaine song, and counterfeyting those that doe speake distinctly, helpe muc 
to have a good deliveraunce. Demosthenes beying not able to pronounce the first 
Jetter of that arte whiche he professed, but ae saie for Rhetorike, Letolike, 
used to put little stones under his tongue, and so pronounced, whereby he speake 
at length so plainly, as any man in the world could doe. Musicians in England 
have used to put gagges in childrens mouthes, that they might pronounce dis- 
tinctly ; but now with the losse and lacke of musick, the fee also is gone of 
bringing up children to speak plainly. Some there bee that either naturally, or 
through folly have such evill voyces, and such lacke of utteraunce, and suche evill 
gesture, that it muche defaceth all their doynges. One pipes out his wordes so 
small, through defaulte of his winde pipe, that ye would thinke he whistled. 
An other is hoarse in his throte. An other speakes as though he had plummes in 
his mouth. An other speakes in his throte, as thougha good ale crumme stuck 
fast. An other rattles his wordes. An other choppes his words. An other 
speakes, as though his wordes had neede to be heaved out with leavers. Another 
speakes, as though his wordes should be weighed in a ballance. An other gapes 
to fetch wind at every thirde woorde. This manne barkes out his Englishe North- 
ern like, with I saie, and thou lad. An other speakes so finely, as though he were 
brought up in a ladies chamber. AsI knewe a priest that was as nice as a nunnes 
henne, when he would saie masse, he would never saie Dominus vobiscum, but 
Dominus vobicum. Some blowe at their nostrilles. Some sighes out their 
woordes. Some singes their sentences. Some laughes altogether, when they 
speake to any bodie. Some gruntes like a hogge. Some cackles like a henne, or 
a jackedawe. Some speakes as though they should tell in their sleeve. Some 
cries out so loude, that they would make a man’s ears ake to heare them. Some 
coughes at every worde. Some hemmes it out. Some spittes fire, they talk so 
hottely. Some make a wrie mouth, and so they wrest out their wordes. Some 
whines like a pigge. Some suppes their words up, as a poore man doth his por- 
age. Some noddes their hed at every sentence. An other winks with one eye, 
and some with both. This man frouneth alwaies when he speakes. An 0 
lookes ever as though he were madde. Some cannot speake but they must goe 
up and doune, or at the least be styrryng their feete, as though they stood ina 
cokerying boate. An other will plaie with his cappe in his hand, and so tell his 
tale. Some, when they speake in a great companie, will looke all one waie. 
Some pores upon the ground as though they sought for pinnes. Some swelles in 
the face and filles their cheekes full of winde, as though they would blowe out 
their wordes. Some settes forthe their lippes two inches good beyonde their 
teethe. Some talkes as though their tongue went of pattines. Some shews all 
their teeth. Some speakes in their teeth altogether. Some lettes their wordes 
fall in their lippes, scant opening them when they speake. There are a thousand 
such faultes among men, bothe for their speeche, and also for their gesture, the 
which if in their young yeres they be not remedied, they will hardly bee forgott 
when they come to man’s state.” Wirson’s Arte or RuErorique, 


Gentle Reader! we close as we began. What is Eloquence? If 
you can ‘“ gather and surmise” our undefinable notion of it, from the 
illustrations we have presented, our object will have been accomplished. 
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OUR BIRDS. 
A TALK IN THE WAY OF ORNITHOLOGY. 


PART III. 


’ 


*“ Now launch the boat upon the wave ;” valete sylva ;—in plain 
English, look out for sea-fowl. ‘The mighty ocean, “ the dark illimit- 
able ocean,” offers us its rolling billow and dashing surf, peopled with 
a thousand winged inhabitants. The rocky cliffs and wide-spread 
wastes of sand, where the stormy waters run battling in their strength, 
and the driving breath of the tempest sears all to barrenness—these 
have their dwellers and visitants. ‘The beach and the billow are alive 
with a feathered multitude. The voice of many waters cannot drown 
the joyous cry of the sea-bird, as he dashes, half flying, half swimming, 
through the foamy crest of the wave, or sports with his brethren upon 
the back of the long and ridgy sand-bar, with the white breakers 
sparkling around him. The broad bay offers its bosom to a hundred 
tribes of fleeting visiters ; the marsh and the fen; the sedgy pool and 
grassy river’s brink, are the home of many a class, who find a congenial 
dwelling and plenteous food in spots untenanted by man. Nature, 
with liberal hand, has dispensed to them, too, of her bounties, and 
guided each species by its proper instinct <o partake of the abundance 
of the streams, and the ‘ fat things of the sea and sand.” 

Well, good reader, as you must by this time be in a “‘ concatenation 
accordingly,’ we will go on with our ‘ bird’s egging”—Yankee phrase, 
that ;—and whom shall we first call into court?) Why none other, of 
course, deserves that honor, but our reverend cousin and old crony, 
the Witp Goose, ‘ unclaimed of any man,” in his individual capacity, 
but a native citizen of our continent; now and then straying by acci- 
dent, or driven by storm, to the shore of Northern Europe, where, of 
course, he is held a rara avis. He is exclusively an American bird, 
Shakspeare’s wild goose being ‘another guess sort” of a thing! When 
the populoys North pours from her frozen loins the myriads of winged 
guests who seek their summer residence in the unexplored recesses of 
the polar regions, and the cloudy skies of the late autumn warn them 
to speed to a more genial clime, then are our shores visited by innume- 
rable flights of the wild geese on their passage to the South. In No- 
vember, as ‘the changing condition of the air indicates the coming 
blasts of winter; and when a week or two of fair weather and westerly 
wind, is succeeded by a cold, cloudy, northeasterly turn, you may be 
sure of being awakened in the morning by the well known cronk, 
cronk, cronk, overhead, and to see the long files of your old acquaint- 
ance streaming away across the sky, each battalion with a veteran gan- 
der at the head, marshaling and manceuvring his flying squad accord- 
ing to the regular system of goosarian tactics, namely, in double echelon, 
each able-bodied goose covering half his file leader; and, to do the 
creatures justice, | must confess that I have seen them perform evolu- 
tions not to be paralleled by any troops that 1 am acquainted with, 
except the Massachusetts militia. 

Never shall I forget the delightful sensations, with which the coming 
of the wild geese inspired me when a boy. On the first mention of 
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their arrival, every musket and fowling piece of the neighborhood is 
put in commission to greet their approach. Every house-top is manned 
by some eager sportsman, gun in hand, waiting with impatience for 
the well known cry. At length the far-off report of a musket is heard, 
and then cronk, cronk, and “ they ’re coming, they ’re coming!” vo- 
ciferated from a hundred throats. Now they heave in sight, ‘“‘ warping 
on the eastern wind,” a dozen regiments, an hundred strong each ; 
and then begins a general cracking of musketry ; the winged vanguard 
sweep off to the right, but our infantry pour in a heavy fire from that 
quarter, and drive them back. Now they countermarch to the left, 
but ‘‘ bang’s the word,” too, that way; they wheel back to the centre, 
under a running fire, for now begins warm work. 

But stop—do n’t be a goose yourself, and throw away your fire ;— 
wait till they have so far come up that you can take them in flank or 
rear, for to fire at geese when they are heading right on toward you is, 
for all the world, ‘‘ a thing of nought.” ‘Their coat of feathers is suf- 
ficiently thick to turn the shot when it strikes them in front, where each 
feather overlapping the other, receives the lead in a lateral direction, 
and causes it to slip by without effect. So, unless you are positively 
sure of shooting straight down their throats, you will find all the pep- 
pering you can bestow upon them in the face will do about as much 
execution as Doctor Slop’s volley of ‘small curses,” or Uncle Toby’s 
comparison of the same—*‘ sparrow shot fired against a bastion.” We 
will let those ninnies yonder bang away till they have driven them a 
sufficiently roundabout course to invite us to the charge in good ear- 
nest. Ah! they begin to zig-zag it a little ;—now they wheel and ter- 
giversate, and the whole main body comes upon their rear, crowding 
onward in glorious confusion! Now we blaze away right and left ; the 
battle grows hotter and hotter ; two or three drop; others lag behind, 
winged and straggling. ‘The whole army of geese are now squalling 
most desperately with all the strength of their lungs, for they find they 
have got into an awkward scrape. Presently an old gander falls ;— 
no, he rises again,—he flutters,—two or three shot have struck him 
about the head and shoulders; but he is no chicken; a veteran of 
three score and ten campaigns does not mind a scratch. Shot after 
shot rattles away at him, till at last down he comes with “ twenty mor- 
tal murders on his crown.” Straightway the whole flock are in confu- 
sion and scatter pell-mell in all directions; and now in the midst of all 
this hurry skurry is the time to see what execution we will do. The 
fragments of the routed army fly up and down, hither and thither, 
round and round; at every shot one or two fall, but they still keep 
hovering low,—what more could you expect of a goose ?—and, finally, 
we so thin their ranks, that only some half dozen stragglers save them- 
selves by fairly blundering out of harm’s way, and scramble off to the 
nearest flock, in such a prodigious fright and bouleversement of their 
intellects, that it is to be feared the unfortunate animals will not get 
the better of it for the rest of their lives. 

Notwithstanding all the hair-breadth scapes they encounter in their 
migrations, yet they continue to pass the same route year after year. 
Their favorite direction is along the sea-coast, and they occasionally 
stop to feed or rest upon the marshy spots near the shore; but their 
stay is very short. Cloudy weather they always prefer; but when the 
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clouds fly low, I have known the geese to lose their way by flying into 
them; upon which occasions they would set up a squalling that made 
the welkin ring again. A more serious disaster befel an army of them 
about Newburyport, many years ago. A heavy snow storm happened 
in wild goose time ; it came on suddenly, and the wayfarers were 
overtaken in transitu before they could snuff its approach. ‘The snow 
fell thick and damp, and, taking the geese upon the wing, it so clogged 
their feathers that their flight was stopped, and they were snowed down 
to the ground in flocks. On Plum Island, at the mouth of the Merri- 
mac, they were pulled by dozens out of the snow banks, alive and 
kicking ! 

In what queer corner of the northern regions they nestle in summer, 
we shall never know. There are no accounts of the extent of their 
journey that way, which can be relied upon; but many are the mar- 
velous tales I have listened to from the Labrador fishermen,—those 
incorrigible yarn-spinners,—about the rocky shores of the North, covered 
with birds’ eggs so thickly, that not a step could be taken without 
treading upon them. But that is neither here nor there; the wild 
geese go much farther toward the pole than any ship has hitherto been 
able to penetrate. Food must exist abundantly in that quarter, and in 
a manner altogether unknown to us. Some species of birds feed with 
particular relish upon the catkins of the birch, a tree which abounds in 
the polar regions, and which indeed grows farther north than any 
other native of the forest. 

Another of our regular visiters from the North is the Erper Duck 
which furnishes the fine down that is so valuable an article of com- 
merce. On our coast this bird is commonly known by the name of 
the Sea Drake. here are seldom any great numbers of them seen 
in these parts, but there is no year in which, at the season, more or less 
of them are not brought to the Boston market. The beautiful plumage 
in which it is clad, a contrast of deep black and snowy white on the 
outside, covering the soft bluish feathers underneath which compose 
the down, causes this bird to be little less esteemed for its elegance 
than for its usefulness, and many are bought to stuff and preserve for 
ornament. The female, however, is far less striking m external ap- 
pearance, than the male ; she being of a uniform reddish brown plu- 
mage. They breed in Iceland, Greenland and the parts thereabout, 
making their nest among sticks and stones; the ducks pluck the down 
from their breasts to make a bed for the eggs and young. The Ice- 
landers plunder the nests of the down, and the ducks strip themselves 
a second time. Again the down is stolen, and again Mrs. Duck must 
‘‘off with her lendings,” till, in the end, she finds herself plucked as 
clean and close in front, as any client ever went away from Court- 
street. Gaffer Drake now comes to the scratch, and offers to slash 
his jacket for litter; thus, by hook and by crook, the pair succeed in 
raising a brood, at the cost of their feathers. All the eider down 
brought from Iceland is obtained in this manner; the natives refrain 
from killing the birds, which, in consequence, become so tame, as to 
nestle about their houses. 

In their passage through this part of the United States, they seldom 
fly any distance inland, but keep close to the sea, lingering in 
spots here and there along the coast to feed upon the shell-fish, which, 
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here at least, appear to constitute their only food. Upon the Isles of 
Shoals they may be sure to be found every season. ‘This little cluster 
of islands lies about a dozen miles out at sea, between Portsmouth and 
Newburyport. ‘I'hey are mere heaps of rocks and sand, with hardly a 
green sod upon them, and are tenanted by a race of strapping, long- 
sided barbarians, who seem to have sprung out of the bosom of the 
crags which they inhabit. A generation of men, who have swallowed 
more hard northwesters, or stood more buffeting from the rough waves, 
are not to be found upon the rugged shores of New-England. Their 
constant occupation is to draw, from the surrounding deep, the suste- 
nance which their inhospitable soil has denied them: and they are all 
day tossing about in their cockle-shell boats, bits of wherries, miles 
out in the wide ocean, when the sea is ‘‘ brewing like barm wi’ yes- 
treen’s wind,” caring for wave or tempest no more than their fellow 
citizens, the porpoise and seal, and richly rewarded for their toils if 
they can return to their barren shores with a few codfish. ‘These 
‘* oxless isles” did, nevertheless, in ancient time, maintain two cows, 
the property of an old woman of ninety,—the Shoalers never die,—who 
supported them in winter upon the hay she mowed with a case-knife,— 
three blades of grass at a time,—among the rocks. A British ship of 
war carried off these cows at the beginning of the revolution, the first 
and last of their kind in this little world. 

Upon these islands the Eider Ducks make their regular sojourn 
every season, and may be seen straying about the coves and inlets, in 
company with hundreds of other sea-fowl which make these shores their 
home. Possibly they mistake the natives here, for their old friends, the 
Esquimaux, to whom, indeed, they bear a very strong resemblance. 
The spot is a favorable one for their resort; the islands being mostly 
uninhabited, and lying too far out at sea for the visits of sportsmen. 
The natives shoot one or two occasionally, but as they are not much 
addicted to the use of fire arms, the birds live comparatively un- 
molested. 

But we must not dismiss our chapter of ducks, without mentioning that 
prince of all the tribe, the American Woop Duck, although it does not 
strictly come within the class of sea-fowl. ‘This individual, called also 
the Summer Duck, is the most beautiful bird of its kind in the world, 
displaying a plumage diversified with rich tints of golden glossy green 
and dark red, intermixed with various dark and light shades; a plume 
of long feathers adorns its head, falling gracefully back on the top of 
the neck. ‘This singular crest was fancifully compared by Linnzus, to 
the wedding head-dress of the Swedish peasant women, from which 
suggestion he gave this bird the name of Sponsa, or the bride. These 
brilliant colors, it must be remarked, are confined to the male alone. 
The wood ducks are not to be found upon the sea shore, but live about 
the streams and lakes of the interior At Fresh Pond, Horn Pond, 
and many other of those beautiful sheets of water around Boston, they 
may be found all summer long. ‘Their favorite places for nestling are 
in the hollow trunks of old trees. ‘They are most expert climbers, and, 
unlike all other web-footed fowl, are as well fitted for perching as for 
paddling, having long sharp claws at their toes. They are sometimes 
caught by the country people and tamed; they are not at all difficult 
of domestication. 
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As to the common Witp Duck, Coot, Trea, Brant, et id genus omne, 
great would be my delectation, gentle reader, to discourse to you anent 
all and singular of the foregoing, gun in hand, upon Cohasset Rocks or 
the marshes of Plum Island, where much practical example might 
verify the matters which I attempt to shadow forth by dint of prosing. 
These birds stay very late in the season, but the best time for them is 
about the middle of autumn; the Coot lingers somewhat later than 
the rest. ‘Toward the south end of Nantasket beach they are abund- 
ant, and the craggy isolated rocks, scattered along the shore in that 
quarter, are good stations for the sportsmen to bring them down as 
they skim along at a little distance from the land ; for these birds are 
shy and in common cases only to be taken on the wing, although by 
good luck you may at times surprise them dabbling in some shallow 
pool near the shore, among the weeds and salt grass. But the best 
subject to which I can refer you, in order to try your hand at a quick 
shot, is the Divrer, who has the most notable “ alacrity in sinking” of 
all the feathered tribe. Along the sea beach a few rods from the shore, 
you may behold, peradventure, some fifteen or twenty of them ina 
bunch, bobbing up and down with the waves, and totally regardless of 
the land. ‘‘ Dead for a ducat” is your exclamation in petto ; because, 
forsooth, you have them within point blank shot ; of course they are 
within reach; of course they cannot fly away quick enough to escape ; 
of course you hit them ; of course you kill them—thus, in the plenitude 
of your wisdom, you reason with all logical precision, and nobody denies 
it to be a clear case. Slowly, cautiously, and with a coolness and de- 
liberation that do you infinite credit, you drop on one knee, and accom- 
plish a most capital “take aim!” Crack!—but bless us! who would 
have thought it? with the first flash of the pan they are darting fathoms 
deep under the water, and by the time the noble echo of your musketry 
has died away along the shore, you have the immense satisfaction of see- 
ing their black noddles come popping above the surface, something less 
than a mile off. Whether you look passing wise, or prodigiously silly, 
on such an occasion, I will not pronounce, not being metaphysical ; 
but I dare assert you will abstain from all supererogatory use of pow- 
der and shot when you meet your old friends in future. To despatch 
one of these birds is no easy matter, although it must be confessed it 
was no lucky day for the Dippers when percussion locks were invented. 

Most of the fowl above mentioned may, by expert gunners, be ap- 
proached while swimming upon the rivers and inlets near the sea. 
For this purpose, a small skiff, built expressly for the purpose, is 
chosen, and manned by a single individual, who propels his boat by 
the practice of scudling, as any dashing of the water with a paddle 
would inevitably give the alarm. On the broad river or sound, extend- 
ing from the harbor of Newburyport to Ipswich, are vast numbers of 
sea-fowl that are pursued by the gunners in this way. In winter the 
skiffs are painted white, to resemble cakes of drift ice, and at other 
times they are dressed fore and aft on the outside with ecel-grass and 
sea-weed, by which they are mistaken for floating patches of weeds. 
Under this disguise an experienced gunner has little difficulty in mak- 
ing his way into the miast of numerous flocks as they stray along the 
marshy shores, and pouring in slaughter among their ranks. There 
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are few spots more favorable to the sportsman along our coast, than 
these waters. 

Plum Island, which forms the shore of this sound on one side, is 
about a dozen miles in length, and has all the wildness of an Arabian 
desert, with a great deal that is highly singular and picturesque. ‘The 
great mass of the island is a heap of yellowish white sand, furrowed 
and piled into hills of a thousand fantastic shapes, like immense snow 
drifts. ‘The summits of these ridges are crested with low plum bushes, 
grape vines, and wild cherry trees of stinted growth. Deep hollows 
run in all directions among the hills, and their smooth bright sides, 
often of anearly perpendicular steepness, reflect the rays of a summer 
sun with such intensity that the traveler feels his cheeks scorch and 
his eyes ache with the fiery glow. Yet, on climbing to the brow of an 
eminence, he is speedily relieved by the fresh breath of the ocean, 
whose waters break in long lines of surf upon a smooth sandy beach. 
‘The scenery here is strikingly contrasted with every thing in the neigh- 
boring country ; the wild aspect of the soil, the vegetation, scattered 
over the hot sand, the sound of the mighty waters rushing with a hol- 
low roar against the foundations of the land at your feet. The ocean 
spreads illimitably in your front, its dark bosom spotted with white sails. 
‘The rocky promontory of Cape Ann is seen stretching into the sea to the 
south, while, in the opposite quarter, the blue peak of Mount Agamen- 
ticus lifts its lofty head, and dimly marks the utmost bound of the 
horizon. 

The northern extremity of the island meets the current of the Mer- 
rimac, as it passes out of the harbor of Newburyport. The sand in 
this spot has barred the mouth of the stream and formed dangerous 
breakers around it, that have been the destruction of many a gallant 
ship. With the breeze off shore, the passage of these shoals is not 
attended with hazard. But when an easterly wind blows, a heavy sea 
rolls in, which, meeting the strong outward current of the river at its 
mouth, breaks upon the bar in a manner truly terrific, and with a 
thundering roar that may be heard miles up the stream. 

The immense flocks of Guts, that hover over the waves, or spread 
in long files up and down the beach, when the tide is out, are objects 
too common to excite attention. But it is remarkable, that, on the 
first signs of a storm, they put immediately to sea. In fine weather 
they ascend in numbers a considerable distance up the river; but 
whenever it begins to snuffle from the east, and dark clouds portend 
trouble over the waters, they will be seen hurrying down to the shore 
and beating in the face of the wind over the blackening waves away 
from the land. Like the storm-tossed mariner, they desire good sea- 
room ; and it is probably one of their chief delights to buffet the angry 
blasts of the ocean, and brood over the tossing deep in its fiercest agi- 
tations. At low water they cover the flats in vast numbers, in search 
of shell-fish. They are expert at digging clams, and no less handy in 
getting rid of the shell. Having scratched a clam out of the sand, the 
gull flies aloft with it in his claws and drops it from a high elevation 
upon the rocks, where it is dashed to pieces, when he alights and de- 
vours it at leisure. Where there are large flocks of them fishing 
about a rocky shore, you may sce it literally raining clams by the hour 
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together. ‘The swine, which are kept on the coast, and have a special 
relish for the “‘ feast of shells,” understand this habit of the gulls, and 
turn it to good account, by pursuing them along the shore, watching 
the falling prey, and gobbling it up before the bird in his clumsy flight 
can stoop to seize it. ‘There are often such scramblings among hungry 
herds of them as would do honor to a troop of the most expert politi- 
cal trimmers at a change of administration. 

Fain would I, gentle reader, do befitting honor to a host of worthies 
that remain upon our grand muster-roll of flying things and fowls of 
the sea. I might single out as worthy of your admiration the Fisu- 
HAWK, whom, by a good take-heed, you may now and then espy flying 
over the chimney-tops of the town, his talons burthened with a mack- 
erel or pohagin which he has snapped up from the water; also the 
Great Tern, a constant dweller upon the sea; the OLpwire, a noto- 
rious dabbler in the water, shy of approach, and tough against a shot ; 
and eke the Loon, with limb for rectilineal straightness famed ; 
though wherefore a Loon’s leg should be esteemed straighter than the 
shanks of any other straddling thing, is more than I can divine. Mem. 
to consult Dr. Dryasdust upon this point. 


COLLEGE HONORS. 


| opsecr to the system of emulation, which is enforced in most of 
our literary institutions. It does not increase habits of industry ; it is 
a fertile source of ill feelings, jealousies and animosities ; it creates a 
burning thirst for present distinction, and unfits the mind for great un- 
dertakings ; it fosters an inordinate ambition to seem great; it is un- 
equal and unjust in its operation. 

It does not encourage industrious habits. Perhaps a few, who find 
themselves able to take a front stand in the ranks are encouraged to 
make greater efforts, and to be more persevering in their exertions. 
But are colleges established, and their rules adopted, solely with refer- 
ence to a few of the more talented, who may resort to them? Or are 
they established for the purpose of giving, to as many as possible, a 
sound and useful education ; for the purpose of sending out annually 
as large a number as possible of young men, whose minds have been 
so disciplined, and their moral habits so formed, as to make them truly 
valuable members of the community? They are, indeed, intended 
as schools for those, who are to dazzle the world by the splendor of 
their genius. In them, the Juxuriance of youthful talent is to be pur- 
sued, its energies to be called forth, and its first efforts to be encour- 
aged, cherished and directed. But colleges were not founded for this 
purpose alone. ‘They also have reference to a much more numerous 
class of men of moderate abilities, who are to have a more direct and 
important influence upon the minds and happiness of the people. Of 
these, are the lawyers, who secure their neighbors in the quiet posses- 
sion of their rights; the teachers, who form the habits and mature the 
faculties of the youthful mind; the physicians, who disarm disease of 
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half his terrors, and wage an almost doubtful contest with the king of 
terrors himself; and, of these too, are those heavenly messengers, those 
divine physicians, who proclaim the glad tidings of another life, who 
purge the world of moral disease, who deal out healthy prescriptions of 
morality and religion, who cheer the desolate heart, give lustre to the 
dying eye, and, when all other aid is useless, smooth the path to heaven. 
No one can deny that such men are among the greatest benefactors 
of the human family, that they pursue “ the noiseless tenor of their 
way” unknown to “ the trumpet that speaks of fame,” and almost un- 
heard of beyond the prec*nets of the humble villages, in which a kind 
Providence has fixed their lot. College geniuses and college wits— 
those butterflies of a summer’s day—may affect to despise their hum- 
drum faculties ; yet they would be found wofully wanting, if weighed 
against them in an equitable balance. But useful as they are, they 
have but an indifferent place assigned them on the bills of the faculty. 
And what is the consequence? In a place where ambition is con- 
stantly appealed to as an honorable principle of action, and where an 
arbitrary scale of apparent proficiency in a few studies is confidently 
and publicly exhibited as a sure index of the whole intellectual char- 
acter—in such a place, and under such circumstances, they find a low 
seat allotted them. What is to be done? They are conscious of 
having done their duty, of having well and faithfully improved their 
time. ‘They cannot increase their efforts. ‘They cannot amend their 
condition. But, where distinction alone is looked to, they must be 
content to pass undistinguished, and to see their more brilliant asso- 
ciates showed off to the public, and to their friends as important per- 
sonages, while they are constrained to figure in insignificant parts, or 
altogether ‘ hide their diminished heads’ amid the effulgent blaze of 
their superiors. What effect will this public degradation have upon 
them? Will it not dishearten them? Will it not damp their spirits, 
sour their minds, stagger their resolutions ? Few, I am persuaded, have 
reflected upon the utter wretchedness thus occasioned to the sensitive 
mind, the bitter misanthropy which it has produced, the idleness and 
dissipation to which it has led the way. 

But the distinction must be made at some time. Why not in col- 
lege? Because it is unnecessary. It would certainly be a happy cir- 
cumstance, if governments could be so framed as to administer them. 
selves without any forced exaltation of one individual over another. 
But this is impossible. The interests of society require that there 
should be different grades; that one must depend solely upon his own 
talents and industry, while another has, in addition to these a factitious 
influence produced by office, and is, for the time, thus elevated above 
his fellows. In college no necessity of this kind exists. 

Again, distinctions in the world are less invidious. Office is not 
given to reward merit, but for the public good. There is no grave 
tribunal to weigh each man’s worth by ounces, and penny-weights, and 
grains. Nor are men crowded together as in college, and in the pur- 
suit of the same object. But young collegians, however different their 
characters, habits and desires, are thrown together, and made to act 
from the same motive, and in pursuit of the same object. Ambition is 
the ruling passion. A number of shining balls are rolled before them, 
and they all scramble for them. He who gets the largest, be it by fair 
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means or by foul, is hailed with immense applause, while the unlucky 
wights who get none are allowed to pass off unnoticed and unknown. 
A few are gratified, but the greater number disappointed, and, there- 
fore, the system is bad. 

But do not ali enter the contest? Are not all benefited by the ex- 
ercise? All, indeed, enter the contest, but few continue their efforts. 
For, when ‘ progress is reported,” high expectations are blasted. 
Hope, zeal and industry are succeeded by disappointment, disgust and 
indolence. Some are not affected at all, others despise the system be- 
cause persuaded that it acts unequally and unjustly ; while a third class 
are grieved and discouraged, and a fourth and smaller class are stimu- 
lated to greater efforts. The only persons then, upon whom college 
honors have a beneficial effect, in fact the only persons not positively 
injured by them, are the few of this fourth and small class, who are in- 
duced by them to study, and who would not study without them. I 
cannot say how far literary institutions, in framing laws, should have 
reference to these high-minded young men, who must be coaxed for- 
ward every step of their course by means of little baits, just as turkeys, 
and geese and hens, the silliest of brute creatures, are coaxed to their 
coops, or their slaughter houses, by means of kernels of grain, strewed 
along the way; but it seems to me that collegiate honors are given 
solely for their benefit, to the direct disadvantage of most of those con- 
nected with them. 

But have these honors really so little influence? The experiment has 
been tried. ‘There are female academies in our vicinity, in which 
nothing of the kind is offered, and their instructers bear ready testi- 
mony to the success of the experiment. And surely it is paying but 
a sorry compliment to our own sex, to allow that young ladies will study 
from a sense of its importance, while young men must every now and 
then, like little Charles, and George, and Billy, receive from mama— 
their Aima Mater—a nice sweet cake, or some other trifle as little con- 
nected with the great object of learning. There are male academies, 
in our vicinity, long distinguished for the zeal and industry of their 
pupils, which offer no rewards for excellence, other than those natur- 
ally flowing from it. And surely college students would not thank us 
for the compliment, should we admit that academy boys will study from 
a sense of its importance, while they must be enticed forward by 
glittering lures. 

I know that the way of the student is long, and often times dark and 
difficult ; that a languid body, an aching head, and an aching heart, 
are but too often his only companions; that obscurity may surround, 
poverty oppress, discouragements beset him ; but I could no more hope 
to make him a scholar by the excitements of a little present applause, 
present notoriety, present honor, than [ could hope to make him a 
Christian by representing to him that a virtuous life alone would keep 
his pockets stocked with money. The true student, like the true 
Christian, has that before him and within him, which makes him de- 
spise all difficulties, look down all obstacles. The wizzard’s song of 
‘toil and trouble” has no terrors for him. What though difficulties 
are in the way? Though rivers, oceans, mountains and deserts are to 
be crossed ; though forests are to be explored, stables cleansed, Hydras 
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slain, and even, the black jaws of Erebus to be robbed of their snarl- 
ing sentinel? All this he feels is better than 
“To eat and be despised and die, 


Even as the beasts that perish, save that he 
Has amore splendid trough and wider stye ;” 


better, than to live “ an animated mass of putrefaction,’ with a soul 
groveling in filth and assimilated to the meanest reptile that crawls 
on the face of the earth. He feels the want of knowledge; he keenly 
relishes the truths and beauties which it discloses, and he is satisfied. 
He wants no other motive. 

Quintilian, in his dissertation upon public and private education, 
mentions, amony the greatest advantages of the former, that it ce- 
ments friendships, which are of great importance during life ; and 
Washington, in recommending the establishment of a national uni- 
versity, had special reference to the friendships, which would there be 
formed between students from remote sections of the country. But 
the flames of emulation, so studiously fanned in our literary institu- 
tions, speedily consume the cords intended to bind together the suscep- 
tible hearts of youth. Distrust, envy and hatred force themselves into 
souls formed for better feelings, while those, who are naturally jealous 
and suspicious, with whom all pains should be taken to destroy their 
fiend-like propensities, and to pour into their breasts something of the 
“milk of human kindness,’ are made tenfold more the children of 
darkness. And how can it be otherwise, when they are every day 
brought together, and taught to look upon each other, not as compan- 
ions, but as rivals ! The same love of power and desire of distinction, 
which have in by-gone ages withered and blasted the fair flowers of 
natural affection, and prompted to deeds of bload, that disgrace the an- 
nals of our race, still have their effect, though on a small scale, upon 
the character of those in whom they are fostered; and, if they do not 
burst out in similar acts of atrocity, it is only because they are are re- 
pressed by fear of the laws, the customs of the time, and the unseen 
influence of our religion. 

From the mad spirit of ambition our country has more to fear than 
from all other causes united. In a despotism it may be pardoned, but 
here it is fatal. What has such an influence in arraying the north 
against the south, and the east against the west?) What kindles and 
blows the flames of party rage, until they threaten to consume the very 
fabric of our government ? What is perpetually bringing into collis- 
sion, from the four quarters of the land, the most jarring and discordant 
elements of political strife, as if for no other purpose than to witness 
the crash which they may produce? We call it party spirit; but it is 
nothing else than ambition,—a spirit which would “ ride the whirlwind 
and direct the storm,” solely for the purpose of showing its own power,— 
a spirit which hopes to be thrown upon the surface, like the lowest 
dregs of the ocean, and to acquire an influence in troublesome and 
stormy times, which can never be conceded in times of general quiet 
and repose—a spirit, which hopes to batten upon the carnage of war, 
like wolves and vultures, though ever lean and famished in times of 
peace. In short, it is the spirit, which so much pains 1s taken to 
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cherish in our colleges, and from which such beneficial results are 
expected. 

Were I reclining under the leaning tower of Pisa, I certainly 
should not be foolish enough to apprehend immediate danger from a 
flea’s perching upon its summit, nor do | now believe, that because our 
government is so much exposed to the influence of ambitious men, it 
is, therefore, to fall a prey to the system of emulation in our colleges. 
But when I consider the almost universal prevalence of the system, 


and that every man, who may have an important part in the affairs of 


state, must be exposed to its inflammatory vapors, I confess that I have 
fears, and that I cannot think them unfounded. If other more harm- 
less principles of our nature can be appealed to with equal force, as to 
the practical purposes of education, why should they not be appealed 
to? 

I have all along supposed that college bills represent what they are 
intended for. Is this true?’ They are meant to encourage industry. 
What is their effect?) One student of moderate abilities studies two 
hours, and gets for his pains a low mark. A class-mate, gifted with 
more rapid powers of acquisition, studies half an hour on the same 
lesson, and gets the highest mark. Is this encouraging industry? But 
they are meant to encourage sound learning. Low is the fact? A 
young man of good talents and industrious habits gets a perfect under- 
standing of his lesson; but he has a poor faculty of communicating 
his knowledge, and is set down for a blockhead. A class-mate, with 
a plausible manner, great fluency of speech, and an abundance of 
brass, just glances at his lesson—perhaps, while in the recitation 
room—and passes for an excellent scholar. Is this encouraging sound 
learning? Is it not rather encouraging them to reverse the maxim of 
Cato, and make it their great aim to appear good, rather than to be 
so? 

I do not object to emulation. Where no forced rivalships are en- 
couraged, no arbitrary distinctions established, the natural feelings are 
acted upon in a natural manner, and, in this, as in other things, the 
order of nature is a beautiful order, leading to her results, it may be, 
not by the most direct, but by the most sure and harmonious means. 
But when men undertake to improve upon nature, and to make palpable 
distinctions, which she meant should operate silently and imperceptibly, 
they limit the influence of those distinctions, turn them aside from their 
original purpose, and open the way to a brood of evil propensities, and 
ungovernable passions. 

One word more, before I close. Let it not be supposed that these 
remarks are intended for the encouragement of those idle profligates, 
who are glad to screen their mental nakedness behind any shriveled 
fig-leaf, which chance may throw within their reach. Sic nos non vobis. 
“Lay not the flattering unction to your souls.” The foxes have holes, 
the birds of the air have nests; for every swimming, every creeping 
thing a place has been provided; but in the whole economy of nature, 
no mansion has been prepared for you. 

You will not study for college honors. Very well. We shall not 
quarrel here. But if not for college honors, at least study for the sake 
of your friends, whose souls are bound up in your success ; for the sake 
of those, who have provided you with the means of improvement, for 
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the sake of your university, whose honor and usefulness depend upon 
those of her children; for the sake of your country, who stands in 
need of all the knowledge, all the ability, all the virtue, which can be 
generated and perfected by her various resources ; for the sake of your 
own selves, your own reputation, usefulness and happiness.  H. 


EXTRACT FROM THE JEWISH CONVERT.* 
AN UNWRITTEN TALE. 


Ilavine now arranged my domestic affairs in some degree to iy satisfaction, it 
seemed on the whole ‘right and proper that, according to the custom of our coun- 
try and the laws of our religion, | should go up to Jerusalem, to celebrate the 
Feast of the Passover, the great anniversary of the deliverance of our nation, 
when the destroying angel, passed by the doors of the humble and persecuted 
bondsmen in a strange land, and brought dismay and desolation into the habita- 
tions of their lordly oppressors, smiting the first born of the country, from the 
heir of the haughty Pharaoh upon his throne, to that of the meanest of his 
Egyptian subjects. 

It is true, that the effect of what I had heard and seen of the doctrines of the 
new Teacher, and of his wonderful gifts and powers, had made a strong impression 
upon my mind, but though I[ had at times thought much and deeply upon the sub- 
ject, yet the current of my reflections had been so often and strongly broken by 
the events that | have just been relating, and my attention had been so powerfully 
engaged by objects and occurrences of primary importance in my wordly con- 
cerns, that I had, as yet, been able to come to no definite conclusion on the sub- 
ject, nor even to arrange my desultory reflections in any distinct form. I felt 
indeed, that the subject was one of vast importance as it regarded my future wel- 
fare, but I felt it but vaguely, and by no means realized how much more essential 
it was to me, than the affairs upon which I had been engaged. 

To you, who have known me only in later years, when my mind and heart have 
acted and felt under the full conviction of the truth of that, which then seemed 
like innovation, and, at the best, a matter of doubt and uncertainty, requiring 
painful reflection and careful consideration, to you it may appear a matter of sur- 
prise, that I should ever have been thus indifferent, thus insensible to the suprem- 
acy of the concerns of the soul over the transient goods or ills, that appertain 
but to its shortlived fleshly tenement. But though I tremble to think what might 
have been the consequences of neglected time and opportunities, had I then been 
called to my final account, yet [ cannot admit that there was aught in my conduct 
that might not find a re: dy ‘explanation in the circumstances of the case, and the 
situation of the times ; I erred indeed in my negligence in seeking after the truth, 
and I acknowledge my fault, but that I did err was not a matter affording just 

cause for astonishment. 

I had been brought up, as I have before observed, in the utmost reverence of 
the law delivered to Moses, on the burning Mount of Sinai, by Jehovah, and 
early was | taught to feel a pride in the circumstance, that of all the nations of 
the world, our own was the only one thus signally favored by Him with direct 
communication, and in being guided by his express will and immediate authority. 
In the rites and ceremonies of that lew, I could perceive typifications of the gre at 
events of the past, and dim shadowings forth of those that were yet to come. I 
could perceive a moral meaning, fraught with important truths, and a harmony 
with all that we knew of the wiil and works of the Deity, which it was vain to 
seek in the worship of the Heathens. Among them [ had wandered and sojourned 
for several years; I had heard the doctrines of the Egyptian Priests in Alexandria 
and Memphis. I had listened to the teachings of the Portico and the Academy 
in Athens, and the reiteration of them by the philosophers of Rome. I had seen 
the maddening rites «f Bacchus, and the disgusting worship of Cybele, anda 
thousand frantic, foolish, and blasphemous tenets and ceremonies, marking but 


* See Vol. i. p. 389. 
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the degradation of man and his ignorance of his Maker. I had indeed found pre- 
cepts, and feelings, and actions worthy of a more enlightened source, and of 
purer and more virtuous associations ; but the effect of the whole was, that wh le 
J was rendered Jess bigoted and intolerant with regard to the personal worth of 
those professing and practising a different religion, Tes also confirmed in the 
belief of the divine origin and excellence of our own, by seeing how far it 
exceeded in simplicity, beauty, purity, and consistency, the most perfect creeds 
and systems produced by those acknowledged to be the master minds of the 
world. So that, in short, while I was less inclined to reject as worthless, without 
examination, aught in the way of religious belief or worship, that should offer 
itself to my notice, I was also less disposed to be satisfied by a partial examina- 
tion, however favorable might be its results, that any thing was to be gained by 
the change. It might contain some great and important leading truths, but ren | 
might be more than counterbalanced by a preponderating weight of error, which 
more accurate and extensive infurmation and acquaintance would make apparent. 
Besides, too, | had the highest possible sanction and authority for my dependence 
upon the faith of my fathers, and my adherence to it. That the same sanction 
and authority should be given to something totally at variance with some part of 
that worship, something that should overthrow and supersede it, and erect a purer 
fabric upon its ruins, was not lightly to be credited, however plausible and 
weighty might be the evidence first presented on its behalf. It seemed, at least, as 
if there could be no sin in pausing for examination, and no hazard in holding to 
the belief in what was once true, even if true no longer, till it should be ascer- 
tained that this was the case. Nor amid the pressure of cares and anxieties con- 
cerning things in which a man, not under the dominion of conviction as to some- 
thing of higher and greater vee must necessarily feel an absorbing interest, 
did it seem materially objectionable, to postpone for attention to them, and while 
waiting for calmer times of reflection and more abundant evidence, the consider- 
ation of these conflicting claims to faith, the decision between which might have 
so extensive an influence over the future circumstances and conduct of these very 
affairs. 

It was in this frame of mind that I made my preparations for going up to the 
Feast of the Passover, a feast which, whether I retained my adherence to the old 
religion, or ultimately became a convert to the new, seemed worthy of reverence 
and observance, as commemorating one of the most signal mercies and acts of 
deliverance of the Most High, the common and supreme object of adoration in 
both. 

I moreover felt now at leisure to investigate, fully and satisfactorily, the doc- 
trines and actions of this wonderful man, whose word, as my own senses bore 
witness, had power to break the slumbers of the grave, and to restore its tenants 
toa second enjoyment of life ; and this very journey promised to afford me means 
and opportunities for this investigation. It was my purpose to take up my abode, 
during my stay, with my kinsman Lazarus and his sisters, as the village of Beth- 
any was at so short a distance from Jerusalem, that, for all the purposes I had in 
view, it was equally convenient with a residence in the city itself, and in a great 
degree free from the bustle and crowd unavoidable in the latter, from the great 
influx of strangers from all parts of Judea coming up to celebrate the feast. 
From these friends, | knew that I could obtain ample information on all the 
points untouched during my brief and hurried stay, at the time I witnessed the 
stupendous miracle that recalled Lazarus again to the world ; and [ felt not much 
disposed to question tie sincerity of their testimony, after the ample confirmation 
his own living presence would give to the truth of all he could possibly say. 
Besides, I had no doubt, from what I then saw and heard of the feelings with 
which the Teacher was regarded by the Scribes and Pharisees and Priests, but that 
I should have from their malignant zeal, at least enough of adverse testimony, 
though my kinsman and his sisters should be carried ever so far away by the cur- 
rent of their zeal and affection. 

I accordingly set out, pursuing the same route that I had taken on my former 
journey, and traveling leisurely on account of the heat, now beginning to be op- 
pressive at noon, and the somewhat heavy lading of my mules. I arrived on the 
evening before the day of the Passover, at my kinsman’s house. But very differ- 
ent was the reception I now met with, from that I had experienced on my last 
visit. The sounds of cheerful voices greeted my ear, as I rode into the court, 
lights gleamed gaily through the lattices, and two or three domestics were seen 
busily passing to and fro, as if engaged in active preparation for the reception 
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and entertainment of guests. One of them immediately came forward, with a 
respectful but cheerful salutation of welcome, to hold the bridle of my beast 
while I alighted, and scarcely was my foot out of the stirrup, before I was re- 
ceived in the warm and affectionate embrace of my cousin, now vigorous in the 
perfect enjoyment of health. 

Giving the domestic directions for the care of my mules and baggage, he im- 
mediately conducted me to an inner apartment, where I changed my raiment and 
washed off the dust of the road, and thence he led me to another room, where | 
found his sisters, in company with several other friends, most of whom, like my- 
self, had come from a distance to be present at the celebration of the feast. 

After a short interval, passed in mutual greetings, we were summoned to 
supper, which had been prepared in an inner apartment. When the keenness of 
hunger, excited by travel, had been allayed, conversation, which had languished 
for a while, was again resumed, and maintained with much interest, as we pro- 
longed our stay over the festive board for two or three hours, while partaking of 
the lighter refreshments of dried fruits and Greek and Syrian wines. 

As might naturally be expected, the conversation soon turned upon the new 
Teacher and his doctrines, which I found formed a subject of general interest, 
from his having come up to the feast, accompanied by his disciples, a few days 
before, and made a sort of triumphal entry into Jerusalem, in lowly guise, indeed, 
sitting upon an ass’s colt, with no other equipments than the hempen halter, 
with which the beast had been tied, and two or three of the outer mantles, or 
tunics, of some of his disciples thrown over the animal's back, instead of a saddle 
or riding-cloth. The lowliness of this equipage was however compensated by the 
zeal of his followers, and of many of the multitude who soon assembled, part of 
whom spread their cloaks upon the way for the colt to tread upon, while others 
strewed the path and decorated their own persons with branches of palms plucked 
by the way side, and from the neighboring fields. The whole was said to have 
been accompanied with continued shouts of exultation and gladness from the 
multitude, who made the air resound with ‘ Hosanna! now is salvation! blessed 
is the King that cometh in the name of the Lord !” 

Most of those present I found were favorably inclined to the Teacher and his 
doctrines, and seemed to regard with much pleasure this decided manifestation 
towards him of popular favor. One or two, less sanguine than the rest, seemed 
to apprehend that evil consequences might come of it, since it would afford a hold 
for the malice of his enemies, to accuse him of exciting tumult and disturbance 
among the people, and might render him obnoxious to the displeasure of the 
Roman rulers, as the title of King, bestowed upon him by the multitude, even 
without any assumption of it on his own part, might, with very little stretch of 
ingenuity, be framed into something like an aiming at supreme temporal power,— 
a thing not likely to be lightly brooked by the haughty spirit of Roman dominion, 
which resolutely and unrelentingly crushed every exhibition of authority or pop- 
ularity, that might interfere with their own control over the state, however lenient 
they might be,—and they certainly were so,—with regard to the peculiar customs, 
manners, and religious rites, of their conquered provinces. Even if those more 
immediately interested, the Governor of Judea and his nearest inferiors in com- 
mand, should be otherwise willing to let the thing pass unnoticed, viewing the 
expressions used as the mere ebullition of excited ‘popular feeling, and implying 
no offence against their rule, or any attempt to subvert it, yet it was argued, that 
it would hardly be safe for them to act according to this opinion, however sincere 
and honest it might be, since the jealous and tyrannical disposition of the Emperor 
Tiberius, as is well known, and also the intrigues of the Roman court, where 
some unprincipled and ambitious aspirant to power would not fail to represent 
such conduct on the part of these great functionaries as wanting in respect for 
the person of the Emperor, and in zeal for his service, if not as proof’ of positive 
disaffection and rebellious disposition,—the least of which things, even in suspicion 
only, would be sufficient to cost Pilatus his government, if not his life also. 

The proceedings of the Teacher, they continued, after his entrance into Jeru- 
salem, would give weight to such accusations, and they then mentioned, that he 
had gone into the temple and driven out those who had established themselves 
there as sellers of doves, for the purpose of supplying offerings according to the 
law to those who came to worship, and those also who acted as changers of money, 
ostensibly for the convenience of strangers, who, from the variety of coins in cir- 
culation through the country, and in different parts of it, might not, on coming to 
the city, be supplied with that kind of money, which its usages rendered most ne- 
cessary or advantageous 
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These sorts of traflic, as all seemed willing to allow, were an infringement upon 
the sanctity of the place and the respect due to it, even if carried on with perfect 
fairness, which, however, several said, was by no means the case; but that they 
were often employed as the means of shameiul extortion and fraud, practised upon 
the ignorant and unwary,—so that the practice was indeed worthy of the quota- 
tion said to have been used by the Teacher, while thus expelling those engaged in 
it, which was, ‘‘ My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye have made 
it a den of thieves.”’ 

There appeared to me to be much force and probability in these arguments, to 
which, as to the rest of the conversation, | was almost entirely a listener, seldom 
speaking except to ask a question, or to make some little remark, that might 
serve to procure for me farther information or elucidation on a subject in which 
my mind was so much engaged. I was particularly struck, however, with the 
account of the triumphal entrance into Jerusalem, especially that part of it which 
described the Teacher as sitting upon an ass’s foal. It immediately struck me, 
that among some of our ancient and sacred writings, I had met with some passage 
expressing a similar thing, though I could not recollect exactly where it was to be 
found, nor its immediate application. The effect, however, was strong, and the 
circumstance kept perpetually recurring tomy mind Could it be, that it was 
among the prophecies pointing out the great deliverer of Israel, who was one day 
to arise from the race of David, and to rescue my fallen and afflicted country from 
the grasp and oppression of her enemies! If so, here indeed seemed one to whom 
it might apply, and who, as far as pessonal gifts were concerned, might bear the 
application worthily. But how was this man to become such a deliverer, and 
what and whence were his means of restoring the departed power and glories of 
the chosen people, for so many ages a prey to the conquerors of the earth! Open- 
ly hated or affectedly despised by a greater part of the higher classes of the nation, 
wandering about the country with a few followers, (sincere and zealous, but sim- 
ple hearted men, without professions and without influence, or even the ordinary 
advantages of education or learning) how was he, destitute, as he had emphatical- 
ly said, of a place where to lay his head, to break the iron bands of foreign domin- 
ion, to overthrow those invincible legions, whose stern and disciplined valor had 
shaken the thrones of the most powerful kingdoms of the earth, and reduced even 
our former conquerors to submission and vassalage ! How was he even to surmount 
the power, the jealousy, and the hatred of the princes and nobles of his own 
country, and how to evade the crafty councils of an ambitious and powerful priest- 
hood, to whom the very simplicity of his life and doctrines was a perpetual and 
goading reproach, made more bitter by his severe animadversions upon their prof- 
ligacy, their hypocrisy, and their avarice! 

It is true, that our annals contained in their records of wonderful deliverances 
wrought by the power of the Most High, through feeble and inthe estimation of 
man altogether insufficient means, against those, who afflicted with their persecu- 
tions the children of Israel; but never while those children were thus divided 
against themselves. The Teacher seemed wonderfully endowed with a spirit of 
power and knowledge beyond even the mosteminent of our former prophets. At 
his bidding, sight came to the eyeballs of the blind, and strength to withered 
limbs ; deadly disease vanished at his touch, and even the grave at his call gave 
up those there deposited, as was thought, forever. The very powers of the mate- 
rial world obeyed his voice, of which the simple mandate stilled the fury of the 
wind and the tossing of the waves, till the wings of the tempest were closed in 
slumber, and calmness brooded in the lately troubled air, and upon the now 
glassy sea. 

Here were evidences of a power, which, if exerted to that object, seemed capa- 
ble of overcoming all opposition that merely human efforts could offer, however 
wide and various their sources, and however close their concentration, of over- 
coming all but the pertinacity of the mind bent upon evil, and the gratification of 
its own malignant passions and misdirected ambition. Would, however, this pow- 
er be thus exerted? for its exertion must be withthe energy of destruction, since 
no ordinary discomfiture or loss could ever make the Roman eagle forego a prey, 
on which his eye had once fixed; much less make him unclose his talons when 
they had already clutched it in their grasp. Nothing short of the ruin of the 
force of that empire, embracing directly or indirectly nearly the whole of the habit- 
able world, seemed sufficient toobtain our freedom and security. Such was the les- 
son written in characters of blood on many a page of history, and established by the 
ineffectual struggles of many a warlike nation, long the conqueror of others, but des- 
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tined in its turn to submit +o the military supremacy of Rome. To overthrow this 
supremacy was to rend and convulse the world, to open wide the flood-gates of 
slaughter and devastation, and to make the earth indeed drunk with blood. 

Yet the power that might do this,and which alone seemed capable of doing it, 
was in the possession of one, as described by those who knew him best, meek and 
lowly to a proverb, who disclaimed all worldly honors and wealth, and used his 
great endowments but for the purpose of relieving those afflicted with the diseases 
and privations incident to human nature, thereby to establish the truth of his self- 
denying mission and doctrines ; who openly declared, that his kingdom was not 
of this world, and inculcated upon his followers nought but peace and good will to 
their fellows. From all that I had heard and seen, it seemed worse than idle to 
expect, that from this source was to spring the deliverance of Judea from thral- 
dom, and her restoration to the glory she possessed under Solomon. Sooner might 
the Ethiop change his skin and the leopard his spots, than the mild Jesus of Naz- 
areth become a shedder of blood and a leader of armies, a king and a conqueror, 
and his humble fisherinen a band of sanguinary heroes, the successors and emula- 
tors of Joab and Abner, or the Maccabees. 

Yet to what end then was the coming of the Teacher, and to what purpose were the 
doctrines that he taught? I could not disbelieve his more than human gifts after 
what I heard, corroborated as it was by what I had seen, and if on investigation I 
should find reason to give credence to the divine authority of his coming, and the 
divine truth of his doctrines, it seemed as if I must give up the hope, so dear to 
every Jewish heart, of the future glory and dominion of the land of my fathers ; 
for as the world seemed to be constituted, nothing was more opposite to the in- 
dulgence of such a hope, than the example and teaching of this Nazarene. 

I was lost and bewildered in the maze of my own reflections, and knew not 
where to turn for some stable point on which to rest my thoughts; though even 
then some vague surmises flashed across my mind, that the glory promised to Is- 
rael, like the kingdom of the Teacher, might not be of this world, and the yoke of 
sin might be that from which she was to find deliverance ; and who seemed so fit 
to lead her to these, as He of whom we were then conversing? Of whom my 
friends were then conversing, I should have said, for in truth I had become so en- 
tirely absorbed in the meditations above related, that for a number of minutes I 
had entirely forgotten where [ was, and had ceased altogether to notice aught that 
was passing. 

I was roused from my reverie by the voice of my kinsman, speaking with more 
than usual earnestness, and on looking up, | found his remarks were addressed to 
a small man, who had not before taken any part in the conversation, but whom I 
had casually noticed as being much engaged with the viands on the table, which 
he seemed to enjoy with a peculiar zest and air of satisfaction; not that arising 
from merely appeasing the cravings of hunger, but wearing the appearance of 
habitual attention to what was relishing and savory in the way of meat and drink. 
In short, from my cursory observation, | had, intuitively, as it were, set him down 
as one who was more of a worshiper of his belly, than a carer for aught else in 
this world, or for the hopes and blessings of a future state of existence. Nor was 
my hasty conclusion incorrect; for I soon found by the tenor of my kinsman’s re- 
marks, that this man was of the sect of Sadducees, who deny that there is any 
resurrection after death, and who seemed to me, from what little I knew of their 
tenets, to bear considerable resemblance, in many of their notions, to the followers 
of Epicurus, among the self-styled philosophers of Greece and Rome. 

In conformity to the leading principles of his sect, he had been opposing some 
of the doctrines of the Teacher, particularly that of the resurrection and future 
life, accompanied with rewards or punishment, according to the virtues or vices 
practised in this world. Lazarus was now endeavoring to confute his remarks and 
arguments at considerable length, both by general reasoning upon the distribution 
of happiness and sorrow here, and the fitness and necessity of some future state to 
bring things to their just balance, and by appealing to our holy writings for vari- 
ous instances in support of it, and for particular illustrations. “With regard to the 
future resurrection, he argued from the instances recorded of ~ return to life, of 
those who had been dead, as of the son of the widow of Nain, &e. ; ending finally 
with an appeal to the miracle not long before exhibited in his own person. The 
following, as nearby as I recollect it, was the concluding strain of his remarks 
upon this subject. “If,” said he, “death be indeed strictly the conclusion and 
final consummation of life; if, after the grave has closed upon what was man, 
there be nothing to hope for and nothing to fear; if the existence of intellect and 
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the energies of the mind, as well as the form, the properties, and powers of the 
body, be indeed extinguished forever, to own no revivifying power, but to be to 
endless futurity as though they had not been ; to what purpose do we live, gath- 
ering up wisdom by painful experience, and acquiring knowledge with toil, and 
danger, and suffering ? To what end is this wisdom, and of what avail this know]- 
edge? If, indeed, we obtained it by the arrival of a certain period of life, and 
thence lived on in the enjoyment and use of it to a certain definite farther period ; 
and if the comforts and enjoyments, the influence and power, of this world, con- 
sidered as such merely in the common acceptanee of terms, were consequent on 
these attainments of wisdom and knowledge, then indeed an end and a purpose 
would be visible ; but, as | have already pointed out, these things are not so. Our 
wisdom and our knowledge are progressive, as long as our faculties are unimpaired 
or capable of acting with effect, till the very moment, even in the longest life, 
when we begin to descend to the tomb, so that for that they seem a preparation, 
and not for the world. Death, moreover, comes at any period, and interrupts the 
progress of these acquisitions, in their earliest stages, or their most full and rapid 
advance. The honors, the power, the riches, the means of enjoyment afforded by 
the world, are more often the attendants upon craft, intrigue, wickedness of every 
kind, and even mere chance, in the way of inheritance, than upon the discipline 
of the mind to righteousness and the practice of virtue, and to the attainment of 
learning and wisdom. 

‘“‘ ]f, as I understand your doctrines, what we call the soul of man, whether mere- 
ly his consciousness, his intellect and mental powers, or some still more fine and 
subtle essence, the nature of which we cannot comprehend ; if this be dependent 
on the living body, and so indissolubly linked with it, that the death of the latter 
must be the death also of the former, and there can be no reason to think that it 
can survive or appear in another existence, how is it that when once death has 
taken place, both soul and body can be restored to this life, and pursue their ex- 
istence in it, as though they had but slept. Life has departed and returned, and 
with it has returned all that constituted the man. Such instances I have pointed 
out in the records of our nation, and, as a final appeal, I gratefully and reverently 
offer myself as another. I was dead and entombed, yet now am alive. This 
Teacher, Jesus of Nazareth, who proclaims the doctrine of the resurrection, and 
of future life and of judgement to come, favored with the powers of the Most 
High, as he has abundantly evinced at other times and in other manners, has in 
this thing been pleased to visit even me with this great exertion of his gifts and of 
his love, and recalled me to life even after J had lain four days in the grave. Hav- 
ing power to do this, then, how can we doubt that he has power to do it to all or 
any, or how can we hesitate to believe, when he assures us, that all are to be- 
come the subjects of a final resurrection, and of future rewards and punishments ? 
His power has been abundantly shown, and has established the truth of his words, 
claiming to be commissioned by the Most High, and with this testimony of his 
truth, how can we think, that his knowledge is not commensurate to his power, or 
that his words, that stand in this thing, shall fail in other things ?”’ 

A short and solemn pause of silence followed these remarks, and Joash, for so 
the little man was called, seemed for a moment disconcerted and unable to reply. 
Quickly recovering himself, however, he abruptly asked,—*‘ but were you indeed 
dead?” 

A look of astonishment from all the guests was turned upon him at this query, 
mixed with which I noticed in one or two of the younger ones, a suppressed smile 
of wonder at his pertinacious and uncourteous obstinacy. A flush of displeasure 
clouded the brow of Lazarus; and he appeared laboring to subdue some internal 
and unpleasant emotion. 

Joash remarked the feeling that his interrogation had called forth, and hastily 
added, * I mean no imputation upon your sincerity or truth, and pray you to for- 
give me, if I have hurt your feelings by the unguarded manner of my question ; 
but we have often heard accounts of many, that, being sick, have fallen into a 
trance, and, having lain therein many days, have at length resumed ihe use of their 
faculties and been restored to health. This, 1 thought, might possibly have been 
the case with yourself, and the Teacher, from some information or other, suspect- 
ing or knowing this, has thus been able to perform this seeming miracle, which, 
if so, would be nothing but a delusion.” 

The countenance of Lazarus had by this time become serene, but was more 
than usually grave, as, afler a few minutes deliberation on his part, and of anxious 
expectation on mine, he slowly and solemnly answered. 
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«« What proof a man may be expected to give to the living, to convince them 
that he has actually been dead, is difficult to say. Between this world and that 
beyond the grave is a veil, that mortal hands may not draw aside, to reveal the 
secrets of futurity. Presumptuous as would be the attempt, it would be equally 
vain and idle, could it be carried into effect. Such revelations would be but the 
assertions of an individual, and as likely to be the unsubstantial phantoms of a 
dreaming trance, as of aught more real, as far as the minds of his fellow men 
could judge of them. They could therefore have no deserved effect, for they 
could have no corroboration. 'The simple assertion of the fact amounts to all that 
the individual himself can offer, and the opinions of those around him at the time 
is all the evidence, by which that assertion can be supported. That my sisters 
and friends believed me dead, no one will dispute, and for myself I can but sol- 
emnly assert the same, invoking as the witness of my truth, the sacred and tre- 
mendous name of Jehovah. The Teacher was present neither at my sickness nor 
at my burial, nor did he come into the neighborhood of this place till four days 
after the latter event; and to believe that he thought me in a trance, and that he 
knew it would end just at the time that on that supposition it did, and that just 
at that time he should be there, and call to me to come forth, and that I should 
not only hear him, but be able to obey him ; to believe, I say, all these improba- 
ble coincident circumstances, implies a readiness of belief, a very credulity, that 
might be convinced by less direct testimony than that of my friends, ial conele 
less solemn asseveration, than that which I have just given.” 

To this Joash had no reply, or no courage to make it, as he was then situated ; 
and the subject was dropped. As might naturally be expected from the tone of 
the latter part of it, our feelings were not in train for entering upon any new 
and less engrossing topic of conversation, and after exchanging mutual greetings, 
we retired to repose. Long indeed was it, ere sleep visited my eyelids; weary as 
I was with the fatigues of the day, my thoughts were far too much excited, and 
too busily employed in meditation on what had passed, to let me sink into forget- 
fulness, till the first crewing of the cock had announced the approach of morning. 


DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES. 
NO. I. 


Tur emigrants from Europe, characteristically denominated The 
Forefathers of New-England, were rigid puritans in religion. Most of 
those who followed them, during the first century, possessed the same 
or similar sentiments and feelings. Among other peculiarities in their 
system of religion and morals, was a deep and settled antipathy to 
theatrical amusements. When it is recollected that the modern Euro- 
pean drama had its origin in the convent, and was intimately connected 
with the mysteries of the monks, it will not appear surprising, that the 
Reformers and early Protestants should have viewed it with abhorrence, 
and considered its advocates as proper subjects of legal proscription 
and ecclesiastical denunciation. The licentiousness and immoralities 
of the players, at subsequent periods, were, also, notorious, and afford- 
ed to those, whose aim it was‘to keep the state and the church uncon- 
taminated by the vices and impurities of the eastern continent, a 
sufficient reason for frowning upon all attempts to establish a theatre 
among them. 

The writer has not been able to ascertain whether any regular com- 
pany of players had attempted to settle in Boston, previous to the 
passing of the law of 1750, which prohibited theatrical representations ; 
but the presumption is that no such attempt had been made. The 
public prints of that period were but few; and editors did not, then, 
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as now, make a record in their columns of every incident that occurred 
under their notice. In the month of March, that year, the General 
Court of Massachusetts passed an act, which may, with propriety, be 
here inserted, as forming an essential part of the sketches now pro- 
posed, and illustrative of the spirit and temper of the majority of the 
people. 


AN ACT TO PREVENT STAGE-PLAYS AND OTHER THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

For preventing and avoiding the some | and great mischiefs, which arise from 
public stage-plays, interludes, and other theatrical entertainments, which not only 
occasion great and unnecessary expenses, and discourage industry and frugality, 
but likewise tend generally to increase immorality, impiety and a contempt of 
religion, 

Secr. 1. Be it enacted by the lieutenant-governor, council and house of 
representatives, that from and after the publication of this act, no person or per- 
sons whosoever shall or may, for his or their gain, or for any price or valuable 
consideration, let or suffer to be used and improved, any house, room or place 
whatsoever, for acting or carrying on any stage-plays, interludes or other theatrical 
entertainments, on pain of forfeiting and paying for each and every day or time 
such house, room or place shall be let, used, or improved, contrary to this act, 
twenty pounds. 

Secr. 2. And be it further enacted, that if at any time or times whatsoever, 
from and after the publication of this act, any person or persons shall be present 
as an actor in or spectator of any stage-play, interlude or theatrical entertainment 
in any house, room or place where a greater number of persons than twenty shall 
be assembled together, every such person shall forfeit and pay, for every time he 
or they shall be present as aforesaid, five pounds. 

The forfeitures and penalties aforesaid to be one half to his majesty for the use 
of the government, the other half to him or them that shall inform or sue for the 
same; and the aforesaid forfeitures and penalties may likewise be recovered by 
presentment of the grand jury, in which case the whole of the forfeiture shall be 
to his majesty for the use of this government. 

“The exhibition, which gave rise to this moral regulation, is said to 
have been played at the coffee-house, in Boston, by two young English- 
men, assisted by some volunteer comrades from the town. The Or- 
phan, or Unhappy Marriage, by Otway, was selected for the subject. 
Some disturbances arising at the door, from the eagerness of the in- 
habitants to become spectators, rendered the affair more notorious ; 
and the legislature adhering to the first principles of their forefathers, 
took occasion from it to attempt the continuing and perpetuating to 
posterity, the system of economy and purity, which had singularized 
the settlement of the country. Successive legislatures revived the law 
for near half a century, until the overbearing zeal, which displayed 
two theatres in the capital, influenced the government to desist from 
the further control of such a prevailing change in the manners of the 
people.”’* 

The coffee-house, mentioned in the preceding extract, stood in 
State-street, on the ground now occupied by the New-England In- 
surance Office and United States Bank. 

The law was observed and enforced with such scrupulous exact- 
ness, that no plays were publicly represented in Massachusetts, till 
1792. Clandestine performances, however, often took place; and 
there are many persons still living, who have been present at the rep- 
resentations of plays by amateurs. 

After the revolutionary war, as the population and wealth of the town 
of Boston increased, a taste for public amusements began to prevail ; 


* Minot’s Hist. Mass. Vol. i. p. 142. 
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and as the Puritanic sentiments of the older inhabitants gave place to 
more liberal and extended views in religion aud morals, much of the 
prejudice against theatrical amusements subsided. ‘Theatres had al- 
ready been erected in New-York and Pluladelphia ; the mtercourse 
between those cities and Boston became daily more general; and a 
uniformity of taste and fashion in regard to manners and amusements 
was the natural consequence. No company of players, however, had 
boldness enough to open a theatre in violation of a positive law. "Hal- 
lam and Henry, of the ‘© American Company,” so called, on the 5th of 
June, 1790, presented a petition to the legislature, praying for leave 

‘to open a theatre in Boston, under proper regulations. ” The peti- 
tion was referred to a committee, but the prayer of it was never 
granted. 

The desire to remove all legal obstacles to public representations of 
plays became at length so general, that, in the autumn of 1791, it was 
resolved to bring the subject before the town in a formal mapner. The 
Selectmen being about to call a town-meeting for sundry purposes, the 
following petition was presented, and, agreeably to the request of the 
subscribers, the propesed article was inserted in the warrant. 


Boston, 8th Ocr. 1791. 
GENTLEMEN, 

We the subscribers, aware of the propriety and advantages of well regulated 
public amusements in large towns, and being desirous of encouraging the interests 
of genius and literature, by encouraging such theatrical exhibitions as are caleu- 
lated to promote the cause of morality” and virtue, while they at the same time 
conduce to polish the manners and habits of society ; and it being repugnant to 
the principles of a free government to deprive any of its citizens of a rational and 
innocent entertainment, which is calculated to inform the mind, and improve the 
heart, while it is affording a necessary relaxation from the fatigues ef buginess 
and the perplexities of care, respectfully solicit the Board of Selectmen, that they 
would insert an article in their next warrant for calling a town meeting, to take 
the opinion of the inhabitants of this town on the subject of admitting a theatre 
in the town of Boston, and whether their representatives shall be instructed to 
use their endeavors to obtain a repeal of an act passed in July, 1750, entitled “ An 
Act to prevent stage-plays and other theatrical entertainments ;’ which law, in 
the year 1784, was revived and continued for fifteen years ; or to take such other 
measures relating to the premises, as to the said inhabitants shall seem proper. 

We are, with great respect, Gentlemen, 
Your most humble servants, 
The Gentlemen Selectmen ; 


of the Town of Boston. James S. Lovett, 


Penez Morron, Wm. Cooper, 
Jos. ILexperson, Epwarp Cusine, 
James Reap, jun. Wa. Destoss, 
Sreenen Bruce, Barney Svirn, 
Davin Brapirr, J. Winttams, 
Naruc. Garpner, Tuo. Eyeutsn, 

M. M. Hays, Geo. Beruunr, 
Joseru Foster, Gro. Destots, 
Wituiam Suaw, Jonaruan Amory, ter 
Jona. Freeman, Jvo. Devererr, 
Joun Hansack, Luke Baker, 
Ricuarp Copman, Seru Apams, 
Ezra Coates, Sreruen Fares, 
Kpwarp Corr, Joun Amory, jun 
Tuo. Brewer, Francis Amory, 
Isaac Bowens, Epen'r Oniver, 
Joun Baziy, Jve. Feswer, 
Davin Tyrer, Tuomas Cannes, 


Luke Batpwis Leeoxnanp V. Boxtayo 
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‘The original, from which this petition is*‘copied, is on file in the 
clerk’s office, and is in the hand writing of the gentleman whose name 
is at the head of the signatures. 

The town-meeting was held, on the 26th of October. The Hon. 
‘Thomas Dawes, senior, was chosen moderator. After the petition was 
read, Mr. 'T’. Dawes, jun. moved that the petitioners have leave to with- 
draw their petition. Mr. Morton moved that a committee be chosen 
to prepare the instructions prayed for in the petition. It was decided 
by the moderator, that the motion of Mr. Dawes was first in order. A 
long and animated debate then took place. The motion was supported 
by the mover, and by Messrs. S. Dashwood, Samuel Adams, Harrison 
G. Otis, Benjamin Austin, and Dr. William Eustis. It was opposed 
by Dr. Charles Jarvis, Messrs. James Hughes, and William ‘Tudor. 
‘The debate continued till seven o’clock in the evening, when the ques- 
tion was taken and decided in the negative, by a large majority. The 
question was then taken on Mr. Morton’s motion, and decided in the 
affirmative. ‘The petition was committed to Messrs. Perez Morton, 
James Hughes, James Prince, Thomas Crafts, Joseph Russell, Charles 
Bulfinch, and Samuel Cabot; and the meeting was adjourned to the 
ninth of November following. 

At the adjourned meeting the committee presented their report, 
which was read, and accepted without much opposition. The follow- 
ing extract from it contains the 


Instructions to the Representatives of the town of Boston. 
GENTLEMEN, 

At a very full meeting of the inhabitants of the town of Boston, the sense of 
your constituents has been taken upon a law of the legislature, passed in the year 
1750, entitled “an act to prevent stage-plays and other theatrical entertain- 
ments ;”’ and after a lengthy debate, they have determined, by a very large ma- 
jority, that the existence of that law, in its present unlimited form, operates as an 
undue restraint upon the liberty of the citizen, and as an infringement of his 
unalienable rights. 

They consider the right to relax from the toils of industry and the fatigues of 
business, by a resort to any rational and innocent amusement, as constituting no 
inconsiderable part of the happiness of civil society, and one of the essential bless- 
ings confirmed to men by a free constitution of government. A theatre, where 
the actions of great and virtuous men are represented under every possible embel- 
lishment, which genius and eloquence can give, will not only afford a rational and 
innocent amusement, but essentially advance the interests of private and political 
virtue ; will have a tendency to polish the manners and habits of society, to dis- 
seminate the social affections, and to improve and refine the literary taste of our 
rising republic. Your constituents, therefore, as well to promote these public 
benefits, as to remove every obstacle to the enjoyment of their political rights, in- 
struct and enjoin you, at the next session of the Legislature, to move for, and to 
use your utmost endeavors until you effect, a repeal of the law alluded to, so far, 
at least, as respects the town of Boston. 

* By attending to the objects your constituents have in view, you will readily 
perceive, that they are as much opposed to the licentious abuse of this valuable 
privilege, as to the arbitrary and unnecessary restraint, with which it has so long 
been shackled. They, therefore, further direct you to endeavor, that the law of 
repeal may be so constructed, that no dramatic compositions shall be the subjects 
of theatrical exhibitions, until they have first obtained a sanction from some au- 
thority to be appointed for that purpose ; in order that none of an immoral impres- 
sion may ever disgrace the American Stage, and such only be presented to the 
view of the people, as shall be calculated to improve their taste, to mend their 
hearts, and to subserve the great and beneficial purposes of public and private 
virtue. 

By order of the Committee. 
(Signed) PEREZ MORTON, Chairman 
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Those who are familiar with scenic representations, who have wit- 
nessed their effects, and who have become acquainted with the habits, 
propensities, moral characters, and literary acquirements, of a large 
majority of the players, may, perhaps, smile at some of the views and 
sentiments expressed in these documents. It should be recollected 
that few or none of the persons most solicitous to procure a repeal of 
the prohibitory statute, had ever resided in a city where there was an 
established theatre ; that the works of dramatic authors were not, as 
now, in general circulation; that Gustavus Vasa and Cato were al- 
most the only plays which had been printed in America, and which, 
owing to the sentiments of patriotism and piety that breathe in every 
page, were read and admired in almost every family ; that the ideas of 
many, in reference to the end and effect of tragedy, were imbibed from 
Pope’s Prologue to Cato; and that all wanted that knowledge on the 
subject, which thirty years of experience has imparted. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF A YOUNG BRIDE. 


Tuere is an hour, when Memory tells 
Its records o'er; 

When the heart beats the music it was wont 
In days of yore. 


Not when the noonday sun pours down 
His fainting power, 

Nor when the morning dew lies thick and bright, 
On grass and flower :— 


But when the blush of twilight paints 
The evening sky, 

And in the east a star or two looks out 
With timid eye ; 


When murmurs low and soft creep through 
The rosy air ; 

And young leaves stir as in the balmy breath 
dr spirits there ; 


When the sweet sound of bells steals on 
The listening ear, 

Or voice of birds or hum of whispering tree, 
We pause to hear ;— 


The light of early days comes back, 
On lightning wing, 

And to the Pilgrim’s dusty heart returns, 
The green of Spring. 


The brook, the meadow and the school, 
We see them all; 

And voices in the air we hear, that seem 
Our names to call. 


A mother’s kiss upon our cheek 
We feel once more. 

Beside a father’s knee we stand, as we 
Were wont of yore. 


Far from the home of thy young days 
Thy lot calls thee ; 

Far from the looks of love, that girdled round 
Thy infancy. 
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Thou givest up thine unstained heart, 
A priceless dower ; 

Its treasures lavishing, as summer clouds 
Their fullness pour. 


What though thou weepest when thy lips 
Pronounce “ Farewell ?”’ 

Mourn not. A joy serenely sweet, within 
Thy heart shall dwell. 


Thy look shall fill thy husband’s home, 
With sunlike rays ; 

And on that calm and virgin brow shall light 
A matron’s grace. 


The thought of duties well performed 
Shall wing thine hours. 

The throbs of new affections in thy heart 
Shall spring like flowers. 


But in the dewy time of eve, 
Thy thoughts will roam, 

And thou wilt bid the winds waft wishes sweet 
To thy far home. 


Unbidden tears shall fill thine eyes, 
Tears of relief; 

More like the dew of joy, than the fierce rain 
Of choking grief. 

The “ old familiar faces’’ then, 
Fancy will see. 

The tones of well-remembered voices too 
Shall startle thee. 


Farewell—forget us not, as we 
Forget not thee, 

And, in the mansions of thy heart, O keep 
A place for me. 


OREGON TERRITORY. 


We had thought that no part of the world presented a fairer field to 
enterprise and industry, than that portion of North-America which lies 
east of the Mississippi and south of the great lakes. We have good 
laws, and well administered ; commerce and agriculture flourish, and 
honest labor is sure of its reward. We had thought that in New- 
England, especially, sickness and unavoidable accidents were the only 
causes for fear. Here education is more encouraged than any where 
else. The helpless poor, even those whom vice has rendered so, are 
not suffered to starve. All this is well ; very well; but it seems we can 
do better. At least, so say, and perhaps think, the projectors of the 
intended expedition to the mouth of Columbia river. 

A gentleman, for whose talents and ambition his native land does not 
afford sufficient scope, has been employing his leisure in devising 
schemes to better the condition of his fellow countrymen. His studies 
have not been in vain: if his plans should prove practicable, nations 
yet to be will bless him as their father and benefactor. In a word, 
he has issued advertisements, inviting the good people of New-England 
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to leave their homes, their connections, and the comforts of civilized 
society, and follow him across the continent to the shores of the 
Pacific. When we heard of this scheme, our first impression respect- 
ing the morals of its originator was by no means favorable. His 
noble confidence in his abilities as a governor and a guide, over terri- 
tories he had never seen, to a country in which he had never been, 
appeared extremely like impudence. We observed, too, that while his 
public programma spoke of the natural advantages of Oregon, and of 
two hundred acres of land which he intended to bestow on each emi- 
grant, it said nothing of the sum said emigrant was to deposite in his 
hands previous to the commencement of the journey. But when we 
considered the hardships and dangers which he, as well as those he 
may delude, must undergo ; when we thought of the risk he has run, 
and still runs, of being sent to the insane hospital ; when we reflected 
on his certain disappointment, and the ridicule he will incur by it, we 
were constrained to believe that disinterested benevolence was his 
motive. 

We are informed that this excellent person has now a list of the 
names of many hundreds who receive his dreams as oracles. Were 
our prisons to be emptied on the shores of the Pacific, the benefit to 
the United States would be undeniable, whether the convicts perished 
on the way or not. Even then a wrong would be done to the natives 
of Oregon. But we are informed that the persons who intend to leave 
us, and to lead their wives and children to misery, if not to destruc- 
tion, are husbandmen, mechanics, and other respectable members of 
society. Such persons should not be lightly lost, and we write in the 
hope that they will read and pause. 

The proceedings of our projector have been so involved in mystery, 
that it is impossible to speak minutely of his intentions. We under- 
stand, however, that his followers are to assemble at St. Louis as early 
next spring as possible, and thence proceed to cross the Rocky Moun- 
tains, somewhere near the sources of the river Platte. ‘The expedition 
is to go by land, but farther our informant saith not. 

Whether half the Oregon emigrants will ever reach St Louis is at 
least doubtful. Do they seek a fine country on the Oregon river? 
They will pass through a much finer, even allowing the tales on which 
they rely to be true, whether they go by the Ohio or the lakes. They 
will find as healthy a climate as is in the world, and a soil that yields 
eighty bushels to the acre. They will pass through lands of which 
they may buy two hundred acres for less than the farther expenses of 
their journey. ‘They will pass through a kindred people, from whose 
society they will derive as much advantage, to say the least, as they 
could from the Clatsops and Chopunnish of Oregon. In short, they 
will see the state of things they expect to bring about at the end of a 
long and perilous journey, and after several years of strenuous exertion, 
already established, without trouble on their part. If they pass 
the Mississippi they will injure the reputation of New-England for 
sagacity. 

Those who reach St. Louis will find there many who have been to 
Oregon and found no temptation to remain there. These wiil treat 
their undertaking with the scorn it deserves ; and if they go farther it 
will be in spite of good advice. The people of Missouri, though a 
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little addicted to dirking and duelling, are not destitute of humanity, 
and will not see their fellow creatures perish without expostulating. 

We will suppose that a considerable number persist and proceed 
onward. ‘They may, possibly, charter a steamboat to take them to the 
mouth of the Platte, but no farther, for that stream is not navigable for 
steamboats, unless during freshets. We take it for granted that women 
and children cannot perform so long a journey on foot, and that the 
baggage, household furniture, implements of husbandry, &c. cannot 
be conveyed on pack horses. Wheel-carriages will, therefore, be 
necessary, and animals to draw them. 

So large a caravan must necessarily proceed slowly, especially as it 
will be encumbered with so many helpless persons. We have seen 
bodies of the Ossinneboia emigrants on their way from Red river to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and they never gained more than ten miles 
per diem. Moreover, they had been seasoned to the hardships of an 
Indian country, which cannot be said of the Oregon adventurers. Be- 
sides, their journey was not so long, and there were several trading 
stations on their route, so that they were not obliged to halt to procure 
provisions. 

If our friends are ready to start from St. Louis by the first of June, 
they will have done wonders. If they reach the mouth of the Platte in 
a month more, it will be more than we think possible. ‘Thence they 
have a thousand miles to go before they reach the Rocky Mountains. 
At the above mentioned rate of traveling they would reach the dividing 
ridge about the last of September; that is, supposing they met no 
accident, hindrance, or delay. But there are many obstacles to their 
progress, against all of which they may, and some of which they must, 
be obliged to contend. 

They cannot take provisions with them for more than a few days, 
and must, therefore, depend on their guns for support. ‘The only 
game the country affords in abundance are buffaloes, and of these there 
are enough, and more than enough, in some seasons. There are bears, 
indeed, but these are of the kind properly called by naturalists horri- 
bilis, and are much more likely to feed on the travelers than to furnish 
them with ameal. There are deer, and elks, and prairie antelopes ; 
but too few, and too seldom seen, to be relied upon. Likewise there 
are marmots, owls, rattlesnakes, and other vermin, on which all who 
make long journeys in the steppes of North-America, must occasionally 
be content to dine, and be thankful for the god-send. The buffaloes 
are all ‘ that are to trust to,” and a very precarious trust it is. They 
are constantly migrating, and their migrations are not regulated by the 
seasons, or any circumstances on which calculations can be made. We 
may say without exaggeration, that we have seen hundreds and thousands 
at a glance, and we have also passed months in a buffalo country with- 
out seeing a horn. The Indians live on them, it is true; but they 
follow them in their travels as closely as the wolves, and if the herd 
enters the country of a hostile tribe, they endure the horrors of starva- 
tion. Very many of the buffalo-hunting savages perish every year of 
literal famine. There is ever either great abundance or extreme want. 
If the Indians suffer, how will the emigrants, who are not hunters, 
provide for themselves? A ship’s crew, who should undertake a voyage 
to India, relying on the fishes they might catch on the way, would 
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have a better and surer resource than those who undertake a slow 
march to Oregon, relying on the buffalo. 

The country through which the adventurers must pass is a level 
plain, where the eye seeks in vain for a tree or a shrub. ‘The streams 
only are scantily fringed with wood. In some places the emigrants must 
travel days and nights without finding wood or water. None but those 
who have endured these privations can conceive the sufferings attendant 
on them. And supposing the horses are not stolen by the Indians, 
or driven away by the wolves and grisly bears, they carinot find food. 
The ground is covered with herbage for a few weeks in the year only. 
The Indians burn the prairies regularly twice a year, from Lake Win- 
ipeg to Mexico, and for at Jeast nine months in the twelve, nine tenths 
of their area is as bare of vegetation as the desertof Zahara. ‘The wet 
and swampy spots, only, escape the flames. ‘The wild horses and 
other animals, contrive to exist, indeed; but it is by keeping in such 
places as we have mentioned as long as they find a green leat, and 
then flying like the wind in search of others. ‘Their existence depends 
on an activity which draught horses cannot exert. ‘There is yet 
another difficulty which the emigrants should consider. We can as- 
sure them, on our own experience, that not one horse in five can per- 
form a journey of a thousand miles without a constant supply of some- 
thing better than prairie grass. If our friends lose half their cattle on 
the way, as it is twenty to one they wiil, what is to become of those 
who must necessarily be left behind ? 

Between the river Platte and the Rocky Mountains there are several 
streams, which are dry, or nearly so, more than half the year. But when 
a long rain falls in the mountains they swell into raging torrents, and 
are impassable, at least to carts, women and children, for days to- 
gether. Is it not likely that the caravan may be delayed by such an 
occurrence? May not such a delay take place while the prairie is 
blackened with cinders and the buffaloes are far away ? 

The country through which the expedition must pass is precisely in 
the track of all the war parties that travel over the space between the 
Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. It is the abiding place and the 
battle ground of fifty warlike tribes. We grant that there is not an 
individual among them all who will not receive a stranger kindly in 
his wigwam, and give him to eat of the best; but neither is there an 
individual among them who will not cut that stranger’s throat, for the 
value of his gun-flint, if he meets him alone in the prairie. Besides, it 
is their rule, when they undertake a warlike enterprise, not to bear the 
sword in vain, and if they happen to be unsuccessful, or defeated, wo 
to him who crosses their path. We could adduce a hundred instances 
of American citizens who have been put to death for no other cause 
than having accidentally fallen in the way of an unsuccessful war- 
party. Was not the last caravan that went from St. Louis to Santa 
Fe repeatedly assailed, and only preserved from destruction by a strong 
armed party of United States troops? Those traders gave no offence 
to the savages, unless passing through their country be considered 
such. 

Allowing that the travelers can save their persons from the attacks 
of Tetans, Pawnees, Pawnee Loups, Pawnee Republicans, Appaches, 
Comanches, Arrapahoes, Shoshonees, Rickarees, Konzas, Crows, 
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Blackfeet, and fifty more predatory hordes, whose very names are 
abominations, can they save their horses? Do they know that all the 
buffalo-hunting Indians are the most expert horse-thieves in the world ? 
Do they know that they make their proficiency in horse-stealing, their 
boast and pride? that they consider the appropriation of a horse a 
very virtuous and praiseworthy action; little less glorious than the 
slaughter of a white man? Do they know that a horse is absolutely 
necessary to a buffalo-hunter’s existence, and is, therefore, the greatest 
temptation that can be put in his way? Do they know that their path 
is directly in the track of the no less barbarous than brave Blackteet, 
who, when Captain Lewis killed two of their tribe (in an attempt to 
steal his horses) made a vow never to spare an American, and have 
religiously kept it ever since? Do they know that all the Indians of 
that region justly hold the very name of an American in abhorrence ? 
Perhaps, if we give them the reason for this hatred, they will believe 
us the more readily. 

About twelve years since it was discovered by a public-spirited citi- 
zen of St. Louis, that the supply of furs was not equal to the demand. 
To remedy this evil he raised a corps of white sharp-shooters, equip- 
ed them with guns, traps, ammunition and horses, and sent them 
into the wilderness to teach the Indians that their right was only a 
right of occupancy. ‘They did the savages irreparable injury. ‘They 
frightened the buffaloes from their usual haunts, destroyed the fur-clad 
animals, and did more mischief than we have room to relate. The 
Indians were wont to hunt in a slovenly manner, leaving a few animals 
yearly for breed; but the white hunters were more thorough-spirited, 
and made root and branch work. When they settled on a district they 
destroyed the old and the young alike, and when they left it, they left 
no living thing behind them. The first party proving successful, 
more were fitted out, and every successive year has seen several armed 
and mounted bands of hunters, from twenty to a hundred men in each, 
poured into the Indian hunting grounds. All this has been done in 
open and direct violation of a law of the United States, which forbids 
trapping and hunting on Indian lands in express terms. ‘The conse- 
quence has been, that there are now no fur-clad animals on this side 
of the Rocky Mountains. These proceedings, we think, may account 
for the hatred of the Indians ; but there is yet something more. 

In eighteen hundred and twenty-five or six, the Rickarees attacked a 
body of about a hundred hunters, and killed several of them. ‘These 
met the fate they had provoked and well deserved. Nevertheless, a 
brigade was forthwith sent to chastise the Rickarees. Sixty of the 
savages having been sacrificed to the manes of the intruders they had 
slain, peace was granted them, and after the honor of our country had 
been pledged to pursue them no farther, the promise was violated, and 
their village was burned before their eyes. ‘Though ignorant, Indians 
are not idiots, and our Oregon friends may be assured that these trans- 
actions are remembered by all the Indians of that region, and will 
continue to be, perhaps to their cost. 

We may be told that it is no news that horses may be stolen if they 
are not watched, and that men may be attacked and defeated, if they 
do not defend themselves bravely. We may be told that there are en- 
gaged in the expedition, men enough to bid defiance to all the Indians 
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west of the Missouri, and that it is hoped government will grant addi- 
tional protection. We may be told that what has been done once, 
may be done again, and that the journey has already been performed 
by several parties. But for every why there is a wherefore. 

When so many travel they must have many horses, and these must 
be suffered to feed at large every night. Indians lose their own cattle, 
and Indians are more watchful and see better in the night than white 
men. Captains Lewis and Clark lost their horses; the hunters and 
trappers have lost hundreds. Why should our friends expect better 
fortune than commonly falls to the lot of others? 

We make no doubt that the emigrants are numerous enough to beat 
auy number of savages that can be assembled, in a fair field. But In- 
dians do not fight pitched battles. ‘They come when they are least 
expected, and, if they find too much resistance, retire and wait for a 
more favorable opportunity. In so long a march it is impossible that 
so many can keep together. The Indians may easily cut off the 
stragglers, and those, who, from very weariness, fall in the rear. 
They may drive the buffalo out of their road and burn the prairie be- 
fore them, so that their horses must perish, and, in consequence, the 
women and children also. In a word, it is impossible that such a 
body can make so long a journey, through a hostile country, without a 
hundred times exposing themselves to attack at disadvantage. ‘Their 
numbers will increase the difficulty of procuring food, and they will 
therefore be obliged to scatter more than other parties are wont to do. 
That they will lose their horses we consider absolutely certain, and if 
they do, the women and children wil! inevitably perish by hunger or 
the tomahawk. If they are not assailed more than once before they 
reach the sources of the Platte, then must the Indians have changed 
their opinions ; nay, their very nature. 

The project of a settlement on Columbia river has been repeatedly 
before Congress, and has been pronounced visionary by the wisdom of 
the nation. At this present session, such an opinion has been express- 
ed by one of the best and greatest men in the country, and there is 
little appearance of any measures in favor of the expedition. A part 
of the army, it seems, is to protect the Sante Fe traders, and our troops 
are too few to permit a second detachment for a similar purpose. 

The journey has, indeed, been performed; but by whom? Not by 
farmers just from the plough; by handicraftsmen just from their work- 
shops, led and guided by a student, who contessedly does not himself 
know the way ; but by small parties of practised hunters. They car- 
ried no women or children with them; no carts, no baggage. They 
did not linger along the route. ‘They knew the dangers and hardships 
they were to encounter, and prepared to meet the hardships and avoid 
the dangers. Have they not, nevertheless, endured much? Was not 
Captain Lewis obliged to fly for his life with his men? Was not Ma- 
jor Long’s party robbed once ? and were they not in imminent danger 
of suffering the like again? We are told that General Ashley and Mr. 
Pilcher encourage this undertaking. Have not parties under their 
command been repeatedly attacked? Have not very many of their 
people perished with cold and hunger, or been killed by wild beasts 
and Indians? Did any white man ever cross the Rocky Mountains, 
who will say that a white woman could have followed him? In short, 
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to live in an Indian country, men must be able to move with a celerity 
which cannot have being in our body of emigrants. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, what is impossible—that 
our friends surmount all the difficulties we have mentioned. Perhaps, 
it will not be unreasonable to suppose that these difficulties will detain 
them a month longer on the route. ‘They will then reach the Rocky 
Mountains about the beginning of October, and winter will stop them 
on the summit. They will find a climate of which they have never 
dreamed in the Atlantic States. How are they to winter in the moun- 
tains ? That region has no buffaloes, and does not abound in game of 
any kind. Captains Lewis and Clark describe the Indians who reside 
there as miserable in the extreme, and always half-starved. Many of 
them actually do starve. And how are the cattle, which will have 
been as miraculously preserved as were the Israelites in the Exodus, 
how will they subsist among rocks and precipices, from which the ar- 
gali will look down and laugh at the guns and the folly of the adven- 
turers. The people will have brought no winter provision, no forage. 
There is one comfort, however; having performed a journey of little 
more than a thousand miles, with light loads, and having had the graz- 
ing of perhaps a hundred acres of prairie, the beasts will no doubt be 
plump and well-conditioned. ‘They may be killed and jerked, and the 
deluded crows, attracted by the scent of the feast, will not, as usual, 
wing their way to a more hospitable region. When this supply fails, 
the settlers may climb over the rocks which echo the cries of their 
famishing children, in vain search for tripes de roche. We have 
taken it for granted, that they have found a practicable road into the 
mountains. Messrs. Pilcher and Ashley say there is one; at least, so 
Mr. Kelly tells us. Perhaps it would be well to inquire if these gentle- 
men (who have much business beyond the Rocky Mountains) have 
not some interest to desire a settlement on the Columbia. But they 
are far distant, and we have no wish to impute other than the best 
motives to them. Let it suffice that the emigrants have now gone 
over half their distance. 

We know that there is a nutriment in old shoes; and though two 
thirds of Captain Franklin’s men died of abdominal cramp in conse- 
quence of eating tripes de roche, that fungous aliment may agree bet- 
ter with the emigrants. It is but trying it, when the worst comes to 
the worst. With these helps, then, we will suppose our friends have 
starved through the winter with the wolves. The horses may also be 
supposed to have been brought through the winter as they were through 
the prairies, by the especial favor of Providence. By the first of April, 
perhaps, the expedition will be ready to start afresh, and a proper day 
it will be for the renewal of such a journey. 

Lewis and Clark tell us that the country on the Columbia River 
is to the last degree rugged and mountainous. So say hunters who 
have been there ; and so says the map. Messrs. Ashley, Pilcher and 
Kelly say, nay; and that there is an excellent cart-road. Which are 
we to believe! The persons who intend to emigrate believe Mr. Kelly. 
For our own part, having found the reports of Lewis and Clark, touch- 
ing a part of their travels, corcoborated by our own experience, we are 
content to take their word for the rest. Mr. Kelly says that the coun- 
try abounds with food. Lewis and Clark say that they often found 
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the natives in extreme want, if not actually starving, and that their own 
party, though provided with fishing tackle, and guns, which they well 
knew how to use, were glad to buy a few small dogs wherewith to 
quiet the cravings of nature. Mr. Kelly says the climate is excellent. 
Lewis and Clark say that it is wet and uncomfortable. Lewis and 
Clark also say that if their party did not actually suffer from hunger, 
they at least found much difficulty in making their rifles maintain 
them. <A proof of the fact is, that they were glad to mend their fare 
with the putrid carcass of a dead whale which the sea had washed up, 
and for this they went ten miles over a high and steep mountain, at the 
imminent risk of their necks. Lewis and Clark do not agree with 
Mr. Kelly in a single point, and as they have been where he grants 
that he never has, we must prefer their word to his. 

When Mr. Kelly has gotten his gulls fairly to their nests, that is, to 
Oregon, how is he to obtain the land which he proposes to lay out for 
them, in lots of two hundred acres each? Does he mean to purchase 
it of the natives with the money with which the settlers will have so 
judiciously entrusted him? The laws of the United States expressly 
prohibit any such traffic between Indians and private individuals. 
We hope the gentleman does not intend to set up the doctrine of 
“state rights,” and “‘ nullify” the laws and the constitution. It would 
throw discredit on Massachusetts. Especially do we hope and trust 
that he does not intend to throw off allegiance and become the 
founder and ruler of a western empire. If he does, we can tell him 
that we shall not permit the establishment of such an imperium in 
imperio. But there is no danger of his making such a bargain, on 
any pretence whatever. We do uot think he can take the goods 
which would be necessary with him, and unfortunately the Clat- 
sops and Chopunnish set no value on coined silver ; still less on bank 
notes. His dollars would have far less value in their eyes, than so 
many fish hooks or musket balls. We are reluctantly obliged to draw 
this inference from the facts ; that he intends to follow the example of 
Attila ; to lead his followers to the field, slay and take possession. ‘To 
this there exists one objection. For any of our citizens to levy war, 
on their own responsibility, against a foreign people, savage or civilized, 
is, if not exactly treason, yet a grave misdemeanor, and, as such, pun- 
ishable by law. ‘The arm of the law, too, is long enough to reach 
Oregon. An armed vessel was sent to the Mulgrave Islands in search 
of the mutineers of the Globe whaler, and it is but a few days sail from 
the Mulgrave Islands to the mouth of Columbia river. There is yet 
another objection to such a course, which we think is insuperable. It 
would be matter of supererogation to offer Mr. Kelly any information on 
the subject, as he knows more than we do about it, and would not thank 
us; but the emigrants shou!d know, if they do not know already, that 
when it comes to the vote de fait, they will not be the strongest party. 
The Clatsops and Chopunnish are numerous enough to drive them into 
the Pacific, and if they should prove unable, they can call the Multno- 
mahs, Skilloots, Echeloots and Sokulks to their assistance. There is 
no part of savage America more densely peopled than the banks of the 
Columbia, and if the natives of Oregon suffer the intruders to sit down 
in peace and quietness among them, it is more than the latter have any 
right to expect. 
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Our ancestors fled hither to avoid religious persecution, and it was 
many years before they made good their footing in the land. Every 
one knows what their sufferings were, and yet they came with more 
advantages than the emigrants will carry to Oregon. They did not 
come in carts. They brought with them all that was necessary to 
procure the comforts if not the luxuries of life. They did not cut 
themselves off from communion with their friends and connections. 
The Oregon settlers can, for obvious reasons, carry nothing with them. 
They are about to put a barrier between themselves and their native 
land, which cannot be passed and repassed in less than two years, even 
were there no lions in the path. It may be said that the sea is open 
to them as it was to their fathers; but it should be remembered that 
there is a vast difference between a voyage round Cape Horn and one 
across the Atlantic. Our friends, we fear, are about to attempt to put 
themselves beyond the reach of human sympathy, aid and protection ; 
and for what?) We believe that nobody but Mr. Kelly can tell. 

For the first season after their arrival in Oregon, the settlers must 
rely on their guns and fishing tackle; for we are not told that corn 
grows spontaneously there. No great crop can be expected the second 
year. ‘They will not have had time to break the soil. If they raise 
enough to support life they will do well. ‘Thus three years will be ab- 
solutely wasted before their affairs can possibly begin to be prosperous. 

The advertisements before mentioned inform the colonists that they 
can vend their surplus grain in the Asiatic ports; among others, in 
Japan. Japan! quotha. Some one ought to send Mr. Kelly (whose 
name appears in full at the bottom of the programma) a copy of Morse’s 
Abridgement or Guthrie’s Grammar. He might there learn that there 
is but one port in the Japanese Isles open, and that only to the Dutch. 
He might learn that the lower classes of all India subsist solely on veg- 
etable food, which is so abundant that an individual may live well for 
about a penny a day. And if grain were not abundant in India, where 
is there a better soil than that of Hindostan and of the Burman penin- 
sula? and where can manual labor be procured cheaper? It is really 
astonishing that one, who has spent the best years of his life in teach- 
ing others, should be so grossly ignorant of what every merchant’s 
clerk knows. Mr. Kelly’s grain might, indeed, find acceptance in 
Kamschatka, but unluckily, the Kamschatkadales are too poor to pay 
for it. 

Again, the advertisement tells the settlers that they may carry on a 
profitable trade in lumber with the Spanish American ports of the Pa- 
cific. Now itso happens that Peru and Chili have lumber of their 
own, and nearer at hand. Three years ago there was a law in Mexico, 
and we believe it is still in force, absolutely prohibiting the importation 
of lumber. It is notorious that several vessels were run ashore in dis- 
tress, to evade this law. 

If any one is disposed to take lumber to Spanish America, or grain 
to Japan, cannot he get a ship built here, and purchase beams, boards 
and spars in the state of Maine? He could do it cheaper here, and 
more easily, than by taking his tools, &c. to Oregon to build there. 
Or, if he has a partiality for Oregon timber, what is to hinder him 
from doubling Cape Horn and cutting his trees, without thanking Mr. 
Kelly, or any one? He may get trees in Oregon without crossing the 
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continent; but if he goes thither any time within a dozen years to 
come, in the expectation of loading with grain, we fear that his supply 
will be as uncertain as his market—in Japan. If any such trade as 
Mr. Kelly promises can be carried on, how comes it that none of the 
masters of Northwest Coast vessels have ever made the discovery ? 
And, supposing the possibility of such a trade, how long will it be be- 
fore the people of Oregon will commence shipbuilding? Not in this 
generation, we fear. The art belongs to an advanced state of society. 

We can see no advantage in Oregon which the emigrant may not 
secure in the state of Maine. The sea washes the shores of both. 
The soil is good in both. There are fisheries pertaining to both. If 
the climate of Oregon is milder, it is not proved that it is better. 
There is waste land in both. There is plenty of timber in both. 
Maine has these advantages. Her inhabitants are under the protection 
of the laws. ‘They are numerous enough to protect each other. 
They have free communication with every part of the world. There 
is no art or science of which she does not possess at least the rudi- 
ments. All that can be done in Oregon, within a hundred years, is 
already done in Maine. Above all, she has no Indians to root out with 
fire and sword, fraudulent treaties, or oppressive enactments. 

That a party of young, brave, hardy men may cross the continent to 
the mouth of the Columbia, we know; but that a large body of the 
inhabitants of New-England, wholly unacquainted with Indian life, 
and encumbered with baggage and their families, can do so, we hold 
impossible. We think we have proved that it isso. Our facts cannot 
be disputed, and the inference is as clear as a geometrical demonstra- 
tion. We do not know that the prime mover of the folly we have ex- 
posed is actuated by any evil motive ; we do not believe it. We look 
upon him as an unfortunate man, who, deluded himself, is deluding 
others, and conceive it our duty to warn those who are about to follow 
him on the road to ruin. ‘To conclude, we advise those who have 
been so unfortunate as to embark in this enterprise to erase their names 
from the list as soon as possible. If they cannot retrieve the money 
they may have advanced, let them consider it better lost, than followed 
to Oregon, and be thankful that they have so escaped. W.J.S. 


EAST ROCK. 

Ler not the mountain scorn thy humble height, 
Our good old Rock ! ; ; 

The mountain's peak stands lone, 
Encased in virgin snow, ‘twixt earth and heaven, 
And hears the thunder rumbling far beneath, 
And, belted with the storm-cloud, sees unmoved 
The quivering lightning threading its thick folds,— 
Changeless itself, saving as Night and Day, 
Coming and going on their sleepless march, 
Veil it with shade, or gild it with a crown 
Of cloudless sunbeams. By its side, thou art 
But as the rock, its fires have downward hurled, 
To nestle at its foot. And yet that peak— 
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Swept by the reckless winds, without one flower, 
Or shrub, or living thing, to lure our hearts— 
Is neither of the Earth nor yet of Heaven. 
Its wastes are not for us,—they are away 
From our affections, and we may not roan 
Its trackless crust of snow, driving in fright 
The hungry vulture from his bootless search— 
Breasting the daring eye and sounding wing 
Of the old Thunderer’s bird. 

We love thee more, 
We more revere thee, Rock, that long hast stood 
A giant fortress near us; there is more 
Of earth about thee,—for the fresh-cheeked Spring 
Walks up thy side, and strews, from her gay urn, 
Where she hath husbanded the last year’s Sone, 
Unopened buds, that in the Summer’s beam 
Hang their bright petals o’er thy dizzy — 
On thy tall woods our gorgeous Autumn flings 
Her vesture, woven of the sun-set hues. 
Nor shall the rudest blast of Winter blight 
Thy sturdy evergreens, o’erlaid with snow. 
Thy turf is freshened by the rain and dew 
Of kindly heaven, and, in the noon-day parched,-—— 
But for the gales that fan thy naked brow— 
By the leva sunshine, like this lower earth. 
There is no nook upon thy thorny side, 
Or wooded top, or on thy steep, bald front, 
That human Bot hath not sought out and found, 
Linking the spot with human sympathies. 
Upon thy topmost ledge old Time, perchance, 
The slow and crafty workman, hath hewn out 
A homely resting place, and.hence the eye, 
That loveth Nature, looks beyond the stream 
Lazily creeping through the meadow land 
In curve fantastic,—and beyond the hill 
Where a bard’s dwelling dots the wood,—beyond 
The distant temple-spires that lift their tops, 
In harmony, above the leaf-clad town,— 
Beyond the calm bay and the restless sound, 
To the blue island, stretching like a cloud 
Where the sky stoops to earth. The rock is smooth, 
And here, upon the table-stone, sad youths 
Have carved unheeded names, to win for them 
That insect immortality that lies 
In store for ages on a showman’s shelf. 


Thy peak in moonlight! All the lowland, lighted, 
Is like a sea about us. Glory rests, 

Like a saint's dream of beauty, over all! 

"T is a strange hour to haunt thee, quiet Rock, 
And yet, glad voices make thy woods and glades 
Jocund with echoed call and unchecked laugh, 
And bright forms flit across thy light and shade— 
Shapes that might win the hasty angel’s lip 

From his high vows of purity on earth— 
Threading thy tangled cedars deftly, like 

The nimblest of Titania’s nimble train. 

I see them clustered in a magic group, 

And the flute’s melody, with woman’s song, 
Goes up to heaven. ii is thy sweetest dirge, 

** Daughter of Araby!"’ Let it float in air— 


Hushed be my song! L. M. 
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THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
NO. II. 


Ir any man, wilfully or ignorantly, in any manner which can come 
to my knowledge, shall confound the Autocrat and the individual, the 
doors of the domestic oracle shall be closed forever. ‘The former ex- 
ists only in his official capacity. In his place, he is the pivot of a 
circle ; out of it, a peg in a machine. Noman can tell how important 
his neighbor may be in his own secluded sphere. ‘The fair companion 
of the organ-grinder may have been Prima Donna, for aught we know, 
in some bare-walled amphitheatre. The individual has his tastes and 
opinions ; the Autocrat his will and pleasure. Professing only to repeat 
his assertions, once received with reverence, he holds himself no longer 
responsible for them. All that is dull, all that is untenable, all that is 
paradoxical, all that is abominable, he utterly deserts and leaves to its 


fortune. 


The present, as it stands in the light of existence, traces its outlines 
in shadow. In youth, when our sun is rising, the shadows stretch for- 
ward toward the horizon of the future ; this is the path of Hope. In 
age, when our sun is setting, they fall back upon the morning of the 
past ; this is the path of Memory. 

If you are dealing with a fool, dictate, but never argue, for you will 
lose your labor and perhaps your temper ; if with a bigot, say nothing, 
or you will certainly lose both. Never dispute with the man who as- 
serts a paradox ; if he does not believe it, he is amusing himself with 
you; if he does, the same distortion of mind will make him incapable 
of appreciating his own sophistries or your arguments. 

If a maxim be the fair result of intelligent experience, it will do 
well enough, although it may often have an air of pert sagacity ; but if 
it involve opinions instead of facts, it is downright impertinence to 
give us the aphorism without the reasons. . 

There isa dilute atmosphere of learning, which extends to some 
distance around a literary institution, almost as bad as the vacuum of 
ignorance. Within such precincts I would look for the Flat in his most 
spiritless inanity, and the Bore at the acme of intensity. . 

It is strange, very strange to me, that many men should devote 
themselves so exclusively to the study of their own particular callings. 
It seems as if they thought a mind must grow narrow before it can 
come to a focus. We send our young men abroad to enlarge and 
modify their notions ; but those who stay at home shut themselves up 
with the primers and catechisms of their professions, until they are 
stiffened into machines for specific purposes. The knowledge of a 
man, who confines himself to one object, bears the same relation to that 
of the liberal scholar, that the red or violet ray of a prism does to the 
blended light of a sunbeam. 

I made you a fable the other day ; I will try to tell you a story. 

It was in the course of the last year that a post chaise drove up furi- 
ously to the door of an inn in a little Russian village. A melancholy 
looking gentleman got out, went into the house, and called for the 
landlord. ‘‘ Has the cholera left this place?” said the stranger. ‘The 
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Lord forbid,” said the landlord,—for he only understood one dreadful 
word in the sentence, which was spoken in French. The question 
was made intelligible. ‘‘ It has been gone a fortnight.” ‘‘ In what di- 
rection?” ‘Toward the north.” ‘The host left the room, and the 
stranger soliloquized. ‘‘ Cruel, cruel, cruel Heloise! Will thy voice 
be sadder or thy step less buoyant when I am sleeping beneath the 
frozen clods of this desolate soil? Will the winds from the ice-girt 
mountains whisper in thine ear one broken vow, or the black waters of 
the Volga roll to thy feet one faithless token?” He said a good deal 
more in this strain, but French sentiment makes English fustian. He 
then sat down, and, taking a portfolio from his trunk, wrote the follow- 
ing letter :— 

My pear Jacques, 

Knowing as you do my fixed determination not to survive the blight of my ill 
starred affection, you will receive pleasure (grand plaisir, in the French) in learn- 
ing that I am within sight of my destiny. I am in daily hope of coming up with 
the cholera, which I have been endeavoring to natin be fr some weeks. If I 
should meet with the fate for which I am languishing, tell my destroyer that I 
was the victim of her disdain. The stone which is to mark the place of my re- 
pose, 1 had executed some time since, and have carried with me in the bottom of 
the chaise. The device is Love taking the scythe from Time to cut down a pas- 
sion-flower. The inscription is simple, but I hope not less elegant than one 
which would have been disagreeably expensive. 

Amant. 
Etranger. 
Cruel, cruel, cruel Heloise! Will thy voice, &c. 

There is no need of repeating this sentence, although it seemed to 
be a favorite with its author. A few directions concerning his effects 
were added, but nobody cares for such things unless their names are 
in the codicil. The poor gentleman dropped his letter, and the Jand- 
lord showed it to me when I was in Russia. About ten days from this 
time he came up with the cholera, and a month afterwards, by a strange 
coincidence, I found myself cracking a filbert on his gravestone. | 
remember | hit my thumb, which was unpleasant, and broke a little 
bit out of the Cupid, which was unfeeling. 

Now, suppose, instead of telling this singular tale while you were 
finishing your first cups of coffee, I had felt the inclination to make a 
Jong story of it, and send it to a periodical. I think I have a practi- 
cable plan to stretch this or any thing like it into a tolerable length. 
Write down your facts, leaving after each an interval of two, four, or 
six times its own space. Shuffle in descriptions, reflections and discur- 
sions, as may be appropriate and convenient. here is nothing like 
system for a hack writer. Liberal stuffing will bolster out any thing ; 
you may cram a starveling until he would split the jacket of Hercules. 

I will relate to you an incident or two that I witnessed at the last 
execution. The hideous mummery of the Galvanic experiments had 
been going on some time, and, as I went from the building into the 
prison yard, an old black domestic of the institution came in the same 
direction. He was talking to himself, and I heard exactly these words. 
“Ah! They may kill, butthey cannot make alive! Just like the eel 
in the hot fat!” A divine might make a more awkward reflection, and 
a physiologist a less accurate comparison. Some of my acquaintances 
were standing in a little knot under the wall of one of the granite 
buildings. The faee at the loop-hole above them was that of Trask, the 
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murderer. I looked at him with no little interest, for 1 remember that 
once, when he made his escape, the rattling of a bolt always followed 
the mention of his name. I do hate to trust myself in description, for 
fear I shall fall into the cant of the graphic school. ‘The voice, the 
mouth, the eye, are enough to characterize a man. ‘Trask spoke in a 
tone of almost querulous monotony, such as a man is apt to get into 
when he is reading loud from the Bible. The baby vacuity of his 
smile gave it the look of a mere bodily change, of which the soul was 
unconscious; a habit and not an impulse. His eye, as nearly as I could 
tell, of a misty gray, was fixed and calm, but it seemed to convey no 
more perception to his mind than if he had been talking with a phan- 
tom. When the springs that supply the soul are all cut off, for a little 
while, her dark waters heave vainly against their barriers, and then 
hush themselves into stillness and blackness. A few hidden fountains 
may break up and pour themselves into her bosom; but day by day her 
circle is narrowing, and the depths, once covered, lie bare in their deso- 
lation. The chained felon, whose intercourse with the world is but a 
sullen visit and a casual word, to whom the mighty universe has for 
long years sent no token but a ray of light and a breath of air, through 
a crevice, and who can hope for no more until death dissolves his 
fetters, I cannot pass without a thought, if I am too fastidious for 
sympathy. 

I had some more to say, but I am hungry. 

How a man might torment his friends with recollections of silly 
things they said and did before him when he was a child! When I 
rake over my budget of reminiscences I feel as if I were handling a 
quiver full of arrows. Why, | can repeat to you three words, spoken 
ever so many years ago, in themselves meaningless, and yet they shall 
make a learned professor as red as the mark of a bastinado. Drink as 
much as you please before your grandfather, but mind whom you kiss 
before your little brother. 

‘“‘ There is but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous,” but that 
step is taken from a precipice. The ridiculous, accumulated to a cer- 
tain extent, towers into sublimity. It becomes a pure inward feeling, 
which does not admit of being dethroned by an outward convulsion. 

If all men had been born deaf, there would have been more thinking 
and less fighting. War could never drive his chariot in silence. 

When I feel inclined to read poetry I take down my Dictionary. 
The poetry of words is quite as beautiful as that of sentences. The 
author may arrange the gems effectively, but their shape and lustre 
have been given by the attrition of ages. Bring me the finest simile 
from the whole range of imaginative writing, and I will show you a 
single word which conveys a more profound, a more accurate, and a 
more eloquent analogy. 

Women were once depreciated and degraded ; it is neither a new 
nor a harsh assertion to say that they are now often misplaced and 
over-educated. I had rather write a dozen pages with one of Mr. 
Perry’s “ patent perfectionated pens,” than dabble for one evening 
with a patent perfectionated paragon. People talk about all minds 
being born equal. We must argue from what we do know to what we 
do not know, or say nothing about it. If the top of a child is above 
water, the bottom of a child is probably below it. If woman, while we 
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can observe her, is the weaker vessel, it proves nothing to conjecture 
that she was made of the same clay. Her physical inferiority makes 
her dependent. If, with her weakness, she had the ambition of man, it 
would be in violation of the general harmony of nature ; if she have 
not the ambition, there is no reason to suppose she has the mental 
power which would lie idle without it. A champion began about 
Madame de Stael and the influence of education upon bodily strength. 
A natural law is not disproved by a pickled monster. What becomes 
of the influence of education, when applied to the heifer and her lordly 
spouse ? 

It is a capital plan to carry a tablet with you, and, when you find 
yourself felicitous, take notes of your own conversation. 

A man cannot always tell whether his ideas are stolen or not. We 
take a thought that we love, and nurse it like a babe in our bosom, 
and, if it looks pretty when it has grown older, we flatter ourselves that 
it has the family countenance. 

An old people swallows the gilded bait of prescription ; a new one 
springs at the bare hook of novelty. 

Shelley vaporized every thing in his glowing crucible, but there was 
gold at the bottom of it. When I look at him, spreading the starry 
wings of his fancy over his chaotic philosophy, he seems like a seraph 
hovering over the unfathomable chasm whose blackness is the abode 
of demons. 

You know what Wordsworth’s notions of common-life poetry are. 
They have often led him into beautiful and little-trodden paths; still, 
I cannot but think many of his solemnities on trifling subjects are 
not much more than parody walking backwards. A man may suck 
nectar through a straw, but not if he dips it into buttermilk. 

A successful author must be careful, or he will imitate himself. 
After one has put a shot through the target, he will lose his labor if he 
fire through the hole. 

I have seen Mr. Allston’s Spalatro and Schedone. The morning I 
was there was cloudy, and one of the most singular things imaginable 
happened. At a little distance, the shade fell so deeply on the eye of 
Schedone that it appeared closed; as I approached, and saw more 
clearly, it opened with an almost supernatural illusion. When I found 
that a slight movement of the body produced this alternation, I could 
believe some apocryphal stories. 

Speaking of such matters, I read something odd the other day. 
Casaubon, treating of ‘ Precatory Enthusiasme,” says, that Saint 
Somebody was so earnest at his devotions, that sometimes his spirit 
would lift his body three or four feet from the earth. 

When a man is addressing an audience, it is dangerous to quote any 
thing much beyond his own calibre. I remember two sentences in 
two performances delivered at different places, where the authors were 
guilty of this mistake. The quotations were, doubtless, marked as 
such in the manuscripts, but of this the hearers were of course uncon- 
scious. Each of them was the only thing I remembered from the 
whole affair; one of them I never suspected at the time, and traced 
through Cowper up to Shakspeare long after; the other was so much 
too heavy a ball for the gentleman’s swivel, that I investigated the 
matter immediately 
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A bad satire, made up of prejudice and personal feeling, is a terrible 
thing ; for the ill-natured will love it for its malignity, and the envious 
applaud it for its injustice, and the imbecile believe it for its audacity. 

After all, common sense is better than erratic genius. I pique my- 
self on the following practical remark :—One shou!d never buy rights 
and lefts, because if one has one’s leg cut off, the odd shoe will be of 
no use to him. 


I believe that was the substance of all I said the other morning. 


COMMODORE TUCKER. 


Ir is quite generally true, that the individuals who distinguished 
themselves in the army of the revolution, however indifferently recom- 
pensed for their services and sacrifices at the time, or in hard cash, 
have had little reason to complain of the public favor extended towards 
their names and their memories. On the contrary, they have been, as 
they deserved to be, cherished and caressed. The Commander in 
Chief had scarcely divested himself of the circumstance of war, when 
he was called upon by the unanimous voice of the people, to assume 
the highest civil office in their gift. His General of Artillery was made 
Secretary of War ; one of his Aids was placed at the head of another 
grand department under his administration ; and similar transfers, in a 
word, of military for political distinctions, of arms for the toga, were 
made or permitted to be made in every sphere and stage of all the gov- 
ernments and sub-governments in the country. From that period 
down to the successive elections of the two last Presidents, the leaning 
of public partiality has been uniformly in the same direction. Many a 
veteran has been called a second time from his plough, to fight in the 
councils of the nation as he fought before in the field; and many a 
gray-haired soldier of the War of Independence is pointed out by his 
countrymen, as Bonaparte assured his troops the children of Frenchmen 
should one day say of them—‘‘ There goes a soldier of the Army of 
Italy !” 

Such, we say, has their career generally been. But there have 
been and are exceptions tothe remark—even in regard to the army ; and 
the lists of the early navy, could they be fully unrolled, would present 
still more. By the Navy of the Revolution, we mean, of course, such 
navy as we had—not an organized and ponderous force, sweeping the 
seas proudly, as now, under the starred flag of the Union—not a regu- 
lar federal establishment of any description which the Congress or the 
country were not ashamed to acknowledge as such—but, nevertheless, 
a navy which performed more than it promised, and excited more ap- 
prehension in the enemy than hope in the breasts of those who pro- 
jected it. Its organization was designed, without skill and without 
science, by men who knew little more of what it should be, and of 
what it was in the mother country, than they did of the system of the 
English standing army. In reality, it was not so much constituted at 
all, such as it was, by the government, as contributed by the energy 
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and the enterprise of individuals. It comprised not such ships as had 
struck the flag of the Santissima Trinidada, nor royal men-of-war, nor 
steam-frigates, nor gun-boats—but coasting and fishing vessels made 
belligerent, and sailors made soldiers, with about as much effect as the 
old hangers and firelocks, pitch-forks, hay-forks and eel-spears of the 
yeomanry on land were converted into weapons of battle, slaughter and 
siege. It was privateers, picaroons, pirate-boats and pilot-boats, arks, 
kegs, torpedoes, and any and every other machine, infernal or not, 
which the ingenuity of individuals could contrive or construct, manned 
by Long-Tom-Coffins, and commanded by whalemen, fishermen and 
skippers. It was not so much as a guerrilla warfare upon the seas— 
for there was neither combination nor cooperation about it—it was more 
like Tyrolese or Indian warfare. 

And yet, as we have already intimated, this motley force effected 
wonders ; and the more, perhaps, that its very insignificance made it 
contemptible,—like the awkward apparatus of the land-force in many 
instances,—in the eyes of a well-equiped, disciplined and numerous 
enemy. Hence a good deal of the British stores was exposed unnec- 
essarily in its transportation ; and hence a great number of prizes were 
captured, before suspicion was excited that we had any intention, or 
any ability or opportunity to embarrass them upon the ocean. Gen- 
eral Gage boasted that with five thousand staunch regulars, he would 
drive the whole American army, raised or to be raised, from one end 
of the continent to the other; and many of the military portion, at 
least, of his countrymen, seemed to put confidence in his promise. 
They pretermitted the essential consideration that a man—an English- 
man—even an English regular, might possibly be run through with a 
rusty bayonet, or suffer by a bullet from a Queen Anne’s musket, 
though the same were eight feet long, and had killed Indians and 
blackbirds. As for the navy, said they, there was none at all, and 
never was or would be. Not so much as a Chinese junk could be 
found in the country; and the Americans could no more manage a 
decent vessel, if they should ever see one, than they could raise a 
siege without powder, or fight a battle with harpoons. 

With such an opinion of such an adversary, they were, of course, 
liable to be taken, and were taken, by surprise. Many of their trans- 
ports were captured, with large quantities of amunition and ordnance 
on board—articles of the most essential importance, and some of which 
could be obtained for a long time, in no other way : (we find it recorded 
in the old journals of the Philadelphia Congress, that the Marine Com- 
mittee reported upon a project for building thirteen frigates, to the 
effect that all the materials for making them serviceable against the 
enemy might be procured within the states, with the exception of can- 
vass and powder.) And the moral effect of the mere conquest or capture 
in these cases, was incalculably beneficial to the American cause. It 
proved that the foe, proud and powerful as he was, was not invincible 
even upon his own favorite element ; and it opened a wide field for the 
ambition and the activity of large numbers of patriotic citizens,—in- 
cluding such as had previously engaged in navigation and the fisheries 
—who would otherwise have remained nearly inactive. 

Among these men, were Hopkins, Whipple, Waters, Manly, McNeil, 
Nicholson, John Paul Jones, and many others, mostly natives of the 
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small maritime towns in this country, and generally brought up in the 
merchant service. ‘The fame of some of these individuals, and espe- 
cially of Jones, is cherished to this day. But the exploits and the very 
names of others, scarcely less worthy of honorable remembrance, are 
well nigh forgotten. The same circumstances which made their ser- 
vices the more valuable to their country, and more creditable to them- 
selves, have been the cause of their being unnoticed and unknown. 

The only surviving Commodore of the Revolution, we believe, is 
Samuet Tucker, of Bremen, in the State of Maine ; and the fortunes 
of this venerable and hardy veteran are a striking confirmation of our 
last remark. In his own section of the country, indeed, he is gene- 
rally as he is honorably known. But who knows of his existence else- 
where, if we except a few aged individuals who were formerly his com- 
rades? And yet the achievements of the gallant Commodore would fill 
avolume. We positively believe that more was done by and under 
him, towards the accomplishment of our national independence, and 
still more of our naval reputation, than most people suppose to have 
been done by the whole navy of the republic during the whole period 
of the war. The fact is well substantiated, for example, that he struck 
nearly eighty of the enemy’s flags, and we have heard him mention the 
precise number of guns captured—it was something over five hundred. 

There are more reasons than one, why the history of such a man 
should be preserved ; and it is much to be regretted, that, not only so 
little is known of it, but so little likely to be known. The memory of 
the Commodore is remarkably fresh for his age,—for he is now eighty- 
four—but this circumstance, however gratifying to himself, and pleas- 
ant to the friends who visit him, will be of small avail to the next gen- 
eration. No entreaty has yet prevailed upon him to record, or suffer 
to be recorded, for the public eye, the adventures of his early life. Of 
course, only such particulars can be furnished by others, either con- 
sistently or conveniently, as are matter of general notoriety among his 
neighbors, and of usual remark in the conversation with which he is 
always ready to entertain strangers and guests. 

He was a native of Marblehead in this state; and was born on the 
first of November, 1747, O.S. His father and grandfather, and we 
know not how many more of his ancestors, were brought up to a sea 
life. His brothers, two of them older, and two younger than himself, 
all engaged in the same favorite occupation of the family and the 
place, and were all distinguished for activity, bravery and hardihood. 
Of the place we say ; for it is well known that the very first settlers of 
this ancient town—incorporated as early as 1649—engaged actively in 
the cod-fishery, and were carriers, to a great extent, for the residue of 
the province, if not for other sections of the country. The public es- 
timate set upon the navigation of Marblehead, in 1728, may be inferred 
from a Legislative Act of the year, appropriating the large sum of one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-eight pounds for repairs necessary 
to prevent the encroachments of the sea upon the harbor, on the south- 
west side of the Isthmus. It is hardly more than forty years, since a 
thousand pounds were raised by lotteries, under the same authority, for 
the same purpose. In 1766, there were between thirty and forty ships, 
brigs, snows and topsail schooners, employed by the people of Marble- 
head in the foreign trade. ‘The population of the place and its prov- 
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ince tax, at this period, were second only to those of Boston. And 
‘as to its numbers and opulence’—we learn from an old sermon 
preached at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard in 1781,—* it 
swarmed with inhabitants, was a pattern of industry, flourished in 
trade, and abounded with wealth.” 

In this mart of enterprise and bustle was Tucker educated, from his 
infancy, in the habits which were most popular among his numerous 
companions. He was born, it would seem, at a fortunate period for his 
morals ; for the same ancient writer, who records without reservation 
that the Marblehead people, early in this century, “‘ were generally a 
rude, swearing, drunken and fighting crew”—as many in such a place 
always are—adds, that “as they increased in numbers, they made im- 
provements in social life, in virtue and good morals.’ Again, “ by the 
middle of the century, the manners of the people were so much culti- 
vated, as to be remarkable for their civilities, and especially for their 
hospitality to strangers. ‘There were not only gentlemanlike families, 
and pious and well-behaved people in the town, but the very fishermen 
rose superioy to the rudeness of the former generations.” ‘Those who 
have had the pleasure of knowing Commodore Tucker at any period of 
his life, and especially such as have had occasion to avail themselves 
of his hospitality, will readily agree that the compliments here bestow- 
ed upon his fellow townsmen are confirmed and illustrated in himself. 
We have never met, elsewhere, with so striking a specimen of the 
frank, cordial, cheerful, soldierly manner of the old school. Of the 
particulars of his early life upon the seas, we have, unfortunately, little 
definite knowledge. It is known, however, that he commenced in 
boyhood the career which he has continued through the last three 
principal wars of the country ; and that he has actually been in hard 
service about thirty years. At eleven he was placed on board a Brit- 
ish frigate, and here was probably the only opportunity which he ever 
enjoyed, of learning the higher technicalities of his profession. It was 
not long continued, but he used it to the best advantage. 

Subsequently to the French war, which terminated formally in 1763, 
Tucker, who was then sixteen years of age, is understood to have en- 
gaged actively in the merchant service, and to have acquired already a 
good part of the reputation which he afterwards so brilliantly confirm- 
ed. The breaking out of the Revolutionary War gave a new scope to 
his patriotism and his energy ;—he entered into it with his whole soul ; 
and, as we have already seen, his exertions were by no means unat- 
tended with success. It was not long, indeed, before his name became 
a terror to the small craft of the enemy. Jones himself was not farther 
known nor more feared ; and special expeditions were actually projected, 
and special instructions given, for the apprehension of this fearless 
and indefatigable Yankee Captain—this Robin Hood of the Ocean— 
every where present in attack, but no where visible or accessible in 
retreat or reprisal. 

The opinion entertained of him by the best and wisest men in the 
country, at this time, may be conjectured from the tenor of certain 
Resolutions adopted by the Continental Congress. In the Journal for 
1777, we find it recorded, March 15, that the Marine Committee 
reported— That there are several fine prize-vessels in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, very suitable for the service of the continent, and which 
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may be fitted out at small expense ; and that Captain Daniel Waters and 
Captain Samuel Tucker, who were early employed by General Wash- 
ington in cruising vessels, and were very successful, and strongly re- 
commended by the General and others, are, in their opinion, [that of 
the Committee] proper to be appointed to the command of two of them.” 

Immediately upon this report being made, votes were passed by 
which the Committee were empowered to purchase three of the vessels 
above mentioned. Waters and Tucker were selected to take charge 
of two, and the other was directed to be given to John Paul Jones, 
‘until something better can be found for him.” It cannot be expected 
of us, we think, to produce better evidence of the high estimation in which 
Tucker was held by the most illustrious of hiscountrymen. We should by 
no means omit to mention, however, that he was selected to carry out Mr. 
Adams, our first Minister to France. The negociations which were to 
be prosecuted with that government were well known to be of the 
most important and even critical nature. The enemy took vigilant 
measures, accordingly, to intercept the proposed movement; and the 
ship which conveyed the Minister had scarcely weighed anchor, when 
a fleet of British cruisers of all descriptions, was in pursuitof her. We 
regret our inability to detail any of the singular adventures of this 
memorable voyage. It is well known, that the Commander acquitted 
himself to the entire satisfaction of those who entrusted him with their 
confidence, either defeating or eluding his adversary in all cases. On 
one occasion, it is said, when an action was growing close and warm 
with a British vessel, and a good deal of bustle was made upon the 
Commodore’s deck, Mr. Adams came up from his cabin abruptly, 
seized a musket, and engaged in the contest with all the zeal of an 
old soldier. But this was a hazardous species of service, which the 
Commodore could not permit. He requested Mr. Adams to retire to 
his proper position—the Minister hesitated, and perhaps expostulated— 
but the old veteran knew his duty better, and he ‘ordered him per- 
emptorily” to go below. 

The danger to which this expedition was exposed may be conjec- 
tured from the fact, that the Commander kept his appropriate station 
upon deck for about seventy hours in succession, at one time, during a 
hot chase by a superior force of the enemy. Even then, nothing short 
of the repeated solicitation of Mr. Adams himself, could induce him to 
leave his post. ‘The Minister sent for him to go below—he wished to 
convince him of the necessity of rest and refreshment. The Commo- 
dore obeyed, as in duty bound. Nature was exhausted; for in the 
midst of the conversation, he nodded and dozed upon the cock-pit 
table. The few hours sleep which he then allowed himself in his 
birth, he says, was like the sleep of death. A forty-two pounder at his 
side would not have waked him. 

On this and many other occasions, Commodore Tucker had the 
good fortune to make the acquaintance and secure the respect of the 
most eminent and influential personages of his time. Mr. Adams re- 
tained a cordial and intimate friendship for him to the last hours of 
his life; and the same relations, we believe, are kept up to this day, by 
his son, the late President. He was on board the vessel just 
spoken of, with his father, at the age of about eleven. He has not for- 
gotten the kindness and the courage which protected him; nor is the 
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Commodore on the other hand, as we can safely attest, likely to for- 
get him. 

Washington, we have already shown, was well acquainted with 
our hero, and put early and implicit confidence in him. The latter 
occasionally speaks of a week which he passed on shore, during the 
Revolution, in the General’s company. It was at Morristown. Wash- 
ington’s custom, it seems, was to visit the lines of his little army, reg- 
ularly once every day; and he invited his naval guest to go the 
rounds, while he remained, with himself and his suite. The compli- 
ments passed upon his horsemanship, on this occasion, are still very 
fresh in the Commodore’s memory. The General was an observing as 
well as a polite man, and he thought his friend Tucker ‘“ the best 
rider he had ever met with—for a seaman.” 

He was well acquainted with John Paul Jones—who, by the way, 
was only eight days older than himself, and was in some respects, a 
man of similar talent and temperament. The worst point about Jones 
was, that he treated his men too roughly. Commodore Tucker, though 
in no degree wanting in decision or good discipline, knew better how 
to mingle the gentleman with the seaman and the soldier. At least, he 
never lost the command of himself in the attempt to command others. 
But Jones was a brave and useful man, though his apprenticeship in 
the coal trade,—which was no fault of his,—did leave a black mark 
or two upon his manners. 

Commodore Tucker did not lie altogether idle during the late war 
with Great-Britain. ‘Though considerably advanced in years when it 
commenced, one of his exploits—which happened, we believe, towards 
the close of it—may afford a tolerable specimen of what his life would 
be, could the materials of it be collected. The shipping of Bristol, 
which then comprised Bremen, as well as that of the coast generally, 
was much annoyed by the cruisers of the enemy,—sometimes by men 
of war, and sometimes by their tenders and boats. 'The celebrated ac- 
tion between the Enterprise and Boxer took place in this vicinity. A 
fast-sailing, sharp-built little tender to the British frigate Rattler was 
another thorn in the side of the people upon this coast. Not a coaster 
could venture out from a creek, for several months, but the foe was 
down upon him, with all sails set, and some half a dozen guns run out 
on each side, like a cat with her long claws arrayed for a mouse. 
Matters went so far, at last, that a number of the inhabitants of Bris- 
tol,—most of them seamen, and some of them veterans,—determined 
upon taking prompt measures for repelling the invader. It being as- 
certained, one Sunday, that the tender was not far distant, prowling 
among the indentations of the Pemaquid coast, an agreement was drawn 
up forthwith, whereby the subscribers bound themselves to prosecute 
together the common object of retaliation. By this company, forty-five 
in number, Tucker was elected commander of the expedition, and 
summoned accordingly to make his appearance on the spot. The old 
veteran was willing and ready. He mounted his equipments, and 
started off for a neighboring town, several miles distant, to obtain a 
commission. ‘This being effected, and the volunteers being mustered, 
the Commodore plied them with a stirring though brief harangue. 
‘* My brave boys,” concluded he, ‘“ you have signed this paper, it is 
true, but I wish no man to go on compulsion. You have had time to 
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reflect more maturely on your project, and now, if there is one among 
you who had rather not go than go, let him speak. No such man 
should be one of us.” One individual, only, availed himself of this in- 
dulgence,—a poor fellow who afterwards died of mere fear, as his 
comrades believed, at the battle of Plattsburg. The residue of the 
company were furious for the cruise, and, a wood-sloop being fitted up 
for the purpose, they sailed on the same day. An additional force 
with two pieces of cannon, was taken on board soon after, but the 
enemy was no where to be found, and the reinforcement was dis- 
missed. The sloop itself, after scouring the coast in vain, for a day or 
two, was on its return to Bristol, when, just as they doubled Pemaquid 
Point, the tender hove in sight. The vessels approached each other 
rapidly. ‘The Commodore ordered most of his men, meanwhile, to 
station themselves upon the wood in the hold of his sloop, out of sight, 
but ready for a call at any moment. On coming within pistol-shot, he 
run up the American flag and fired a musket. The tender hoisted a 
British ensign and responded with a nine-pounder, fearing, of course, 
no resistance from a craft manned only with the ragged and sorry 
complement of a wood-coaster. But just at this moment the Commo- 
dore called for his men with a voice of thunder. The deck was cov- 
ered with them in a twinkling, and a tremendous discharge of 
musketry poured into the enemy. In afew minutes not a man was 
visible on board the tender, and the only symptom of life left, was the 
hat of the Captain occasionally peering over the quarter-rail as he lay, 
steering or attempting to steer, flat on his back. It was soon ascer- 
tained that he was ready to surrender, but had no means of hauling 
down his flag ; his men were ensconced below, and he dared not him- 
self venture among the shower of balls which rattled in the rigging 
over his head like a hail-storm. ‘This matter being adjusted by shoot- 
ing down the flag, the tender was boarded and made prize, together 
with several excellent carriage-guns, and twenty-five men. These were 
forwarded to Wiscasset fort. But the conqueror himself, in the chiv- 
alric spirit which always characterized him, took the British command- 
er with him to his own house, and entertained him like a prince, till 
he could be regularly returned as a prisoner of war to the proper au- 
thorities, and discharged from confinement on his parole. Not a man 
was killed or wounded on either side. ‘The wood-coasters showed 
what they might have done, however, by boring the Captain’s hat 
through several times on his head, and by firing three hundred and 
seventy bullets through his mainsail. 

Such was our hero’s last exploit. Since that time he has reposed 
upon his laurels, enjoying the friendship and respect of all who know 
him, and preparing himself quietly for the last voyage which awaits 
him. He has been several times a member of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine; and, so late as his eightieth year, presided at a 
large County Convention called in favor of his ‘‘ young friend and fel- 
low passenger,” John Quincy Adams. His faculties of mind and body 
are remarkably vigorous for his years. His patriotism and his enthu- 
siasm for his own profession are as vivid as ever. ‘‘ You have served 
your country in three wars,” said a visiter to him not long since, ‘‘ do 
you flatter yourself you could command a ship now, should you be 
called upon,—or would that mutinous limb (a rheumatic grievance) of 
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yours be an obstacle? ‘Sir,’—said the old veteran, riveting his 
sharp eye upon the querist, and raising his voice—‘‘ Sir, wherever | 
had the honor to command—in my day—men-of-war were furnished 
with chairs. I trust, Sir, that one might be found now.” 


THE HERMITAGE OF CANDU. 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


[The following tale forms, in its original shape, an episode in the ancient Hin- 
du Poem, called the Brama Purana. The entire work has never been translated 
into any European language. The extract which is here offered to the reader, 
was translated from the original Sanscrit into French, by M. de Cheézy, of the 
French Academy, and from the manuscript of this version, into German, by the 
well known scholar and critic, A. W. Von Schlegel. This German translation 
was aap by Schlegel in his Journal, entitled the Indian Library, and is the 
one from which we have made the following translation. We are not aware that the 
poem has ever appeared in printinaFrench or English dress. After passing through 
two intermediate languages, it can hardly be supposed, that it will exhibit the ex- 
act shape and color which it wears in the original; but even in this form, it will 
probably be regarded as a curious specimen of the lighter style of Oriental litera- 
ture. It is introduced by Schlegel with several pages of critical remarks, from 
which we make a short extract. 

“The following Poem is taken from an unpublished Sanscrit manuscript in the 
Royal Library at Sine. The graceful ease and sportive humor which distinguish 
it, will recommend it at once to readers of taste, Although it was originally an 
episode in a larger work, it nevertheless forms of itself a ——- poem. There 
are many narratives of a similar description to be found in the Sanscrit writers, 
and they frequently, as in the present instance, turn upon the inconveniences to 
which literary men are exposed by giving way to the seductions of the tender 
passion ; but the subject has seldom been treated in a more agreable manner, than 
it is in the following story. 

‘It may be proper to remark by way of introduction, and in explanation of the 
fable, that although Indra, the ruler of the gods in the Hindu Mythology, has 
many traits of character in common with the Greek Jupiter, he does not possess 
his power by quite so certain a tenure. Jupiter, when his dominion was invaded 
by the Titans, succeeded in repulsing them, and, having banished them to Tarta- 
rus, has reigned ever since in complete security. But Indra is so situated, that 
he would be compelled, by invincible Destiny, and the decree of the unchangeable 
Brama, to surrender his celestial sceptre to any devout person, who could make 
out a title to it, by performing more severe acts of penance than those by which 
he himself originally acquired it. Itis easy to conceive that this circumstance 
must be a constant source of disquiet at the Court of Indra, and must diminish 
very considerably the satisfaction which he would otherwise derive from the 
means of enjoyment by which he is surrounded. !t is accordingly understood, 
that in the midst of the exquisite music and airy dances which constantly divert 
his leisure, he often casts a look upon the earth, in order to watch the progress of 
the most remarkable hermits and other devotees. When he sees any one among 
them particularly pre-eminent, and to all appearance in a fair way to attain the 
prize, Indra immediately despatches one of the most attractive of his attendant 
nymphs to seduce him, if possible, from the path of duty. Ifthe hermit yield,— 
as too often happens,—to her allurements, he loses all the fruit of his previous 
labors ; and Indra is left for a time to enjoy his power in undisturbed security. 

“Such were the means employed by this Prince of the Hindu gods about three 
thousand years ago, on the banks of the river Gomati, to defeat the ambition of 
the hermit Candu, as is briefly set forth in the following tale.”’ ] 


On the consecrated banks of the river Gomati, in a solitary wood pro- 
ducing fruits and flowers of every kind, where nothing was heard but 
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the melody of singing birds, and no animal intruded, except at times a 
stray deer or a timid antelope, remote from the bustle of the world, was 
found the quiet Hermitage of Candu. 

In this delicious retreat, the holy man gave himself up without inter- 
mission to exercises of the severest penance. The methods which are 
commonly employed to mortify the flesh, such as frequent fasts, ablu- 
tions, prayers and privations, appeared to him little better than actual 
indulgencies, and he resorted habitually to others of a much more 
painful kind. In the heat of summer, he was wont to kindle four e- 
normous fires, and to place himself in the central point between them, 
with his bare head exposed to the sun. In the rainy season, he would 
stretch himself upon the wet ground; and in winter, when his limbs 
were shivering with cold, he would cover them with nothing but damp 
clothes. 

These, and a thousand other acts of penance, severe enough to ob- 
tain for him the dominion of the three worlds, were witnessed with 
wonder by the Devas, the Gandhavas, and the other subaltern divini- 
ties of the court of [ndra. What astonishing fortitude! What patience 
in supporting pain! said these admiring spectators to each other. After 
a time, however, anxiety took the place of astonishment, and they 
began to fear that the success of this enterprising penitent would de- 
prive some of them of their celestial privileges. No sooner did this 
idea occur to them, than they made it their business to devise some 
means of defeating his purpose, and applied for aid to their powerful 
master. 

The ruler of the sky gave ear to their request, and addressed him- 
self to the Nymph Pramnocha, whose youthful freshness, slender 
waist, pearly teeth, and well turned neck and shoulders, gave her the 
palm over all her sisters. ‘‘ Go, Pramnocha,” quoth the god, “ hasten 
with the speed of lightning to the hermitage of Candu ; do your best, 
my beauty, to interrupt his devotions, and bewilder his thoughts.” 

‘* Mighty monarch of the gods,” replied the nymph, ‘1 am ready 
to execute your orders, but I tremble for my very life. I am afraid to 
encounter the piercing eye and sun-bright visage of this sublime her- 
mit. If he do but suspect the motive of my coming, he may inflict a 
curse on me, that will make me miserable forever. Let me beg you 
rather to choose for this dangerous enterprise my sisters Urvasi, Mena- 
ka, Rambla or Misrakeis, whose superior charms would give them a 
much better chance of success.” 

‘‘Nay,’”’ replied the divine spouse of Lecki, “these nymphs must 
stay with me. It is on you, Pramnocha, that I have fixed my hopes, 
and to aid you in the undertaking, I give you for companions, Love, 
Spring, and the West Wind.” Encouraged by this flattering language, 
the charming nymph took her departure at once, and gliding rapidly 
through the intervening realms of space with her three companions, 
alighted on the earth in the wood near the Hermitage of Candu. 

or some time they wandered about in its wide and shady walks, 
and thought them hardly inferior in beauty to the enchanted gardens 
of Indra’s Paradise. The laughing earth offered them ripe fruits and 
blooming flowers. Melodious music seemed to bid them welcome. 
The majestic mango, the lemon-tree with its golden fruits, and the 
towering palm, intertwined with pomegranates, bananas, and the broad- 
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Jeaved fig, afforded in turn their refreshing shadow. Birds of the most 
beautiful plumage and unrivaled melody, balanced themselves playfully 
upon the bending twigs, and delighted at the same time the eye and 
the ear. Here and there was seen a running brook, or a little silver 
lake, on the surface of which floated the blue and purple flowers of the 
sacred lotus; while swans of dazzling whiteness sailed about grace- 
fully in pairs, leaving behind them a narrow wake ; and the water-fowl, 
invited by the coolness of the shade, washed their feathers and sported 
on the shore. 

Pramnocha, though charmed with this ravishing spectacle, was not 
diverted from her object. Reminding her companions of the purpose 
they had in view, and requesting them to give her their assistance, she 
put on herself her most inviting airs and graces. ‘ So then,” said 
she, ‘“‘ we shall see at last this redoubted leader of Brama’s chariot, 
who pretends that he can teach the fiery horse of Sense to bear the 
yoke. I fear that the reins will presently slip from his hands. Yes, 
were he Brama, Vishnu or the inexorable Sheeva himself, he should 
feel to-day the power of love.” 

Thus saying she approached the Hermitage, which was so well se- 
cured by the sanctity of its owner, that the fiercest animals grew tame 
in its neighborhood. She seated herself by the river side, and, tuning 
her voice to the note of the kokilas, began to warble the most enchant- 
ing strains. At the same moment, Spring spread new charms over 
the face of nature; the song of the kokilas assumed an unknown 
sweetness, and touched the heart with a secret feeling of rapturous 
languor ; the West Wind, fraught with all the perfumes of its native 
Malayan hills, gently stirred the air, and sowed the earth with odorous 
flowers ; while Love, armed with his burning arrows, approached the 
dwelling of Candu, and agitated his inmost soul with involuntary 
transports of passion. 

Allured by the music, and already so inflamed with desire, that he 
is hardly conscious of what he does, he hurries to the spot from 
which the sounds proceed. He sees the nymph, and stands fixed in 
astonishment at the charms which she displays. ‘‘ Who art thou?” he 
exclaimed, “‘ thou, whose graceful form, arched eyebrows, and be- 
witching smile have robbed me of my reason? I conjure thee, tell me 
the truth.” 

“* You see in me,” replied Pramnocha, “‘ the humblest of your hand- 
maids. I came here only to gather a few of these flowers. Reverend 
father, let me hear your orders, and tell me in what I can serve you.” 
This modest language quite bereft poor Candu of the remnant of his 
understanding. He took the nymph by the hand, and led her to his 
rustic hermitage. Her three companions, seeing that their aid was no 
longer wanted, returned tothe heavenly abodes, and informed the gods 
of the success of their stratagem. 

Candu, by means of the severe penance he had already undergone, 
had obtained the miraculous power of changing his appearance at 
pleasure. He now put on the shape of a young man of superior beauty, 
arrayed in robes and garlands of the most graceful fashion ; and his 
person and manner were so prepossessing under this transformation, 
that the nymph, who only intended to captivate him, was in turn smit- 
ten herself in good earnest. All the former devout exercises of fast- 
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ing, praying, sacrificing, and meditation were now neglected, and the 
poor hermit, constantly occupied with his passion, never recollected, 
that he was interrupting the course of his penance, and even took no 
note of time as it passed. 

Several months had now elapsed in the midst of these amusements, 
when Pramnocha expressed the wish of returning to her celestial home. 
Candu, more and more besotted with his passion, entreated her to stay. 
‘The nymph consented, but after a while, expressed the same desire 
again. Again the hermit employed all his eloquence to induce her to 
remain, and the nymph, afraid of bringing down some fatal curse upon 
her head if she offended him, for the second time consented. His in- 
toxication still went on increasing, and he never lost sight of the ob- 
ject of his love for a moment. 

At length, one evening, as they were sitting together, she saw him 
with surprise suddenly rise from his seat, and turn his steps towards a 
consecrated grove. ‘‘ Where are you going?” inquired the nymph. 
‘** What project are you bent upon?” = ‘ Do you not see,” replied Can- 
du, ‘that the sun is about setting? I must hasten to offer my eve- 
ning sacrifice; the least interruption of my devotional exercises would 
ruin me forever.” 

“Tell me then, O man of perfect wisdom,” returned the nymph, “in 
what this day differs from hundreds of others? If this should pass 
unhallowed, like all the rest which we have spent together for so many 
months, who would notice or take offence at it ?”’ 

** What mean you,” said the anchorite, ‘‘ by hundreds of days and 
many months? Was it not, O fairest of women, this very morning 
that I first saw you by the river’s side, and brought you to my Hermit- 
age? Is not this the first time that evening has come upon us since ! 
What am I to understand by your language, and by the significant 
smile which I see upon your lips ?” 

I cannot help smiling,” replied the nymph, “ to find you so much 
mistaken respecting the lapse of time, as not to know that it is a year 
since the morning you speak of.” ‘ How say you, too seductive fair 
one,” returned the hermit; ‘is this possible? I am still persuaded 
that it is but a day that I have passed by your side.” ‘ Nay,” replied 
the nymph, “‘ you cannot surely suspect, that I should think of impos- 
ing upon a reverend Bramin,—a holy hermit, who has made a vow 
never to wander a single step from the path of wisdom.” 

** Alas! alas!” exclaimed the luckless Bramin, who now began to see 
through the stratagem ; “‘ alas, and wo is me, for I have lost forever 
the fruits of my long course of penance! The merit of all my devo- 
tional exercises and sufferings is destroyed by the arts of this female. 
Go, deceitful one! Begone from my sight! |Your mission is 
accomplished.” 
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THE LATE STEPHEN GIRARD. 


Tur “ greatness” of man is to be inferred from his successful ac- 
complishment of great plans; and if those plans include public good, 
as well as his own benefit, then he may with some propriety be called 
a good man. We leave it to casuists to settle the exact line between 
greatness and goodness, and adjust the more difficult question, of what 
goodness is ? while we refer hastily to some of the leading features in the 
life of one whose name has for many years been as familiar to the ears 
of our commercial fellow citizens, ‘‘ as household words.” 

Among the many aged men whom death has this season claimed, 
under the agency of colds and ‘ Influenza,” is to be ranked Srepnen 
Girarp, the celebrated Banker. He died in Philadelphia, on Monday, 
the 26th day of December, 1831. 

Mr. Girard was born in or near Bordeaux, in France, about the 
year 1746. We have no materials from which to form a regular biog- 
raphy of him. It does not appear that he owed much to his family on 
the score of education, and he very early left his paternal mansion to 
seek his fortune amid new scenes, more congenial to his taste, and, as 
he hoped, more promising in pecuniary benefits. Whether this deter- 
mination was the consequence of real or imaginary wrongs, on the 
part of his parents, or whether a ‘‘ love of roaming” alone influenced 
young Girard, we cannot assert; but the spirit of enterprise was ever 
predominant with him, and probably was the chief incitement to his 
early undertaking. 

In the humble capacity of cabin boy, at about the age of twelve 
years, Girard lett France for the West-Indies, where he resided some 
time, and also made many voyages thence to the United States, until 
he attained the situation of mate. About 1775, he arrived in New- 
York, and became a resident in this country. We know little of him 
in that city; but when the American army was in New-Jersey, we 
find that Mr. Girard kept a small shop in Mount Holly, a village in 
West New-Jersey, near the Delaware, where he manufactured cigars, 
and sold them, with the other stock of his small shop. 

It was about 1780, that Mr. Girard moved to Philadelphia, and in a 
few years we are enabled to trace him to the occupancy of a very small 
wooden building in North Water-street, where his commerce consisted 
chiefly in old iron and old junk; and he was about as well known, as 
any other persons similarly employed. Nothing, however, is mention- 
ed of his transactions in any situation, humble or exalted, that could, 
by the customs of trade, be considered dishonorable ; ‘‘ close, but honest 
dealings,’ appears to have been his motto. 

Mr. Girard grew rich by no sudden start; his wealth was acquired 
by industry, and preserved with economy. From his shop in Water- 
street, we have heard it stated that he frequently made trading excur- 
sions up the river Delaware in a small boat, making small but sure 
gains by his sales of groceries and clothing to the ‘ well to live” far- 
mers along the borders of the river. As his business, however, in- 
creased, we believe, he added to his employment the sate of liquors, 
and these, joined to the continuance of his segar fabrication, multiplied 
the small gains, till the aggregate was enough to insure an adventure 
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by sea. We need not trace, step by step, the progress of the success- 
ful merchant; most of our readers know how wealth accumulates, 
when good sense and good fortune pian and execute the voyage. 

Mr. Girard soon became the proprietor of the building in which he 
had carried on his small traflic, and he erected on its site, a large man- 
sion, including his counting house ; this continued to be his city resi- 
dence, until his death. He added to his possessions there the wharves 
and buildings below, and a few adjoining tenements and stores. He 
continued to pursue commerce exclusively until 1811, when Congress, 
by a decision not now to be censured or approved, refused to re- 
charter the old Bank of the United States. Mr. Girard then possessed 
the means to open a banking establishment, and availing himself of 
the experience of Mr. GrorGe Simpson, who had long acted as Cash- 
ier of the United States Bank, he purchased the Banking House of 
that institution in South ‘Third-street, Philadelphia, and became a 
Banker. ‘The notes which he issued were ever regarded as equal to 
those of any Bank in the city of Philadelphia, and the liberality with 
which he conducted his business won for him the ‘respect and grati- 
tude of a large portion of the active merchants of that city. 

For several years previous to his death, Mr. Girard had gradually 
diminished his commercial capital; vesting it in real estate, of which 
he had become an immense holder. It has been remarked by many, 
that the buildings which he erected might be known from those of any 
other person, by the extraordinary thickness of walls and other char- 
acteristics of permanency with which he invested them. 

This fashion of “ building strong” was well followed up by Mr. Gir- 
ard; his ships were especially noted for the quality and quantity of 
their timbers, and the strength of their various fastenings. 

We should have mentioned above, that the capital which Mr. Gir- 
ard first invested in his Bank, was one million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars. ‘This he subsequently augmented to five millions. It is said 
that he gained more than half a million of dollars, by selling out part 
of his stock in the presént United States Bank, at the time when it had 
been raised from 40 to 60 per cent. above par by a system of spec- 
ulation. 

During our late war with Great-Britain, the government found dif- 
ficulties in raising the necessary funds; and public credit had sunk so 
low, that seven per cent. siock was offered at 30 per cent. discount. 
Of this, Mr. Girard took rive mituions. It will be seen that, in all 
these transactions, while public good was promoted, private profit was 
the moving principle; and this remark will apply with equal force to 
other business concerns of Mr. Girard. In the prosecution of his 
commercial affairs he promised cautiously, and paid promptly ; his cal- 
culations were ever for his own profits, without infringing the acknowl- 
edged rights of others, and his liberality was distinctly marked with the 
peculiarities of business. 

Mr. Girard was a liberal subscriber to the stock of companies formed 
for internal improvement, and perhaps in such matters he made less 
calculation on profits than in most other business concerns—and it is 
as a man of business that Mr. Girard is generally known. But Stephen 
Girard, with all his devotion tothe acquisition of wealth, had points of char- 
acter that ranked him high as a genuine philanthropist. He contribut- 
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ted to a vast many public charities; to the erection of many public 
buildings. He was a liberal friend to the Masonic order. He was punc- 
tual in the discharge of duties which he assumed by accepting public 
office ; and (we hope to be excused for ranking it among the virtues) 
was never known to interfere unsolicited in the business of the people. 

There are those in the city of Philadelphia who have a tale to tell 
of Stephen Girard, that we shall not attempt to narrate at length; but 
even this hasty notice of the man, would be unpardonably incomplete 
if no reference was made to the facts. In the year 1793, the city of 
Philadelphia was visited with that fatal scourge, the yellow fever. 
Such was the panic which its sudden and awful ravages struck into 
the hearts of the inhabitants, that thousands of families fled from the 
city without providing for their business, and some even left their own 
sick to die, without a relative to close the eye or to offer the rites of 
sepulture. Attendants and nurses were vainly sought for to wait on 
the dying at private houses, or attend the wretched sufferers at the 
Hospital, hastily prepared in the vicinity of the city. At such a time, 
Stephen Girard, the rich, the money-making and money-loving Str- 
PHEN GirarRD, was seen watching beside the bed of the afflicted, en- 
haling the loathsome atmosphere of the chamber, where the victims of 
the fatal disease were receiving from his hands moisture for their 
parched lips, or those offices which kinsmen and relatives had shrunk 
from performing. ‘The love of gain appeared to have passed from his 
mind; his whole thoughts were given to the sufferings of others, and 
the devising of means for mitigating those sufferings and checking the 
ravages of a disease, that seemed at one time to threaten, that though 
he should be spared, he only should be saved alive to tell the tale of 
horror. None of the loathsome forms which the yellow fever assumes, 
nor the multiplicity of deceased, prevented Mr. Girard from a constant 
and unremitted devotion to the duties of anurse which he had assumed. 
He, with a few others of a noble courage, endured unto the end ; and 
when the pestilence had passed away, when the hand of charity was 
no longer required to minister tothe necessities of the sick and dying, 
Stephen Girard returned to his counting-room, immersed himself im 
business, pursued his gains,—the last man perhaps that thought of the 
amount of services he had rendered his fellow man, or how much his 
generous devotion had shed lustre upon human nature. ‘To have a 
just conception of the benefits which Mr. Girard conferred upon the 
community by his services—one must sit and listen, as we have done, 
to the recital of the horrors of that dark season of calamity by some 
one who passed through the fearful ordeal. 

What is the deed of the conqueror to such acts?) What the accla- 
mations that follow the leader of a victorious army, to the silent grati- 
tude that at the mention of Girard’s name springs up in the hearts of 
those who, in 1793, were objects of his solicitude! Such devotion to 
the afflicted, to those who could never make returns, has erected for 
the object of these remarks in the bosom of his late fellow-citizens an 
imperishable monument of gratitude. 

In person, Mr. Girard was below the middling stature, of a solid 
frame without being fleshy; remarkably plain in his attire, but with 
sufficient attention to dress to escape observation. In early life he lost 
his right eye; and about a year before his death, he lost nearly the 
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whole of his right ear by being forcibly thrown down in the street, and 
run over by a loaded wagon.* Mr. Girard was but once married—he 
buried his wife nearly seventeen years before his own death, and was 
thus left without direct heirs to his immense wealth. Three nieces 
had formed a part of his domestic circle, and these with their children 
were remembered in his will. 

We cannot refer to the witt of Mr. Girard, an abstract of which 
will be found in another part of this Magazine, without a passing notice 
of some of its provisions, as indicative of his mind. ‘There are no 
clauses of that instrument, which pour floods of wealth into the laps 
of those who have for years earned their bread by the sweat of their 
brow ; though a large number are furnished with enough for a decent 
iiving, by the exercise of customary economy, and without the fatigues 
of customary labor. At Mr. Girard’s age, and with his habits of ob- 
servation, he must have been fully conscious of the immense evils that 
have resulted to individuals by a sudden influx of wealth. Hundreds, 
he knew, had borne reverses with philosophy, and conquered, by bear- 
ing their fate; but rare, indeed, were the instances in which sudden 
prosperity had not turned the head of its pitiable victim. 

It can scarcely have escaped the observation of any one, who has 
read these hasty remarks, that the object of them must have possessed, 
in an eminent degree, that property which is usually denominated 
** good sense.” ile was remarkable among those who knew him best, 
for his close observations of the human character; rarely, mdeed, if 
ever, was he deceived by the specious arguments of the designing. — Le 
saw at once the character, and generally understood the motives, of 
those who approached him, and not untrequently startled applicants 
for favers, by referring to some discrepancies in the different parts of 
their representations. 

The loss of a ship and cargo never disturbed the equanimity of Mr. 
Girard, nor did the sudden gain of half a million, by a single specula- 
tion, cause the least change in his steady and sober calculations. He 
was truly philosophical‘in the ordinary acceptance of that term. In 
referring to the “ good sense” of Mr. Girard, we meant to have added 
that, from causes which we have already stated, he was deficient in the 
learning of the schools ; and probably to that cause—to remembrance 
of inconveniences which a lack of learning subjected him to—is due the 
liberal bequest for an ‘‘ Orphan College,” from which boys may issue, 
prepared for any of the productive occupations of life. 

Mr. Girard, it is seen, obtained his immense wealth by industry, pru- 
dence and economy. He preserved the respect of his fellow citizens 
by a discharge of his various duties with strict justice, not unfrequently 
tempered with liberality; but he was searcely more to be regarded for 
wealth, than for health, which he enjoyed almost uninterruptedly, and 
this he owed to regular and ¢emperate habits—and, we believe, the no- 
ble and generous devotion which he manifested for his fellow man, 
when the yellow fever was slaying thousands by day and night, will 
show him also a man of fortitude and courage. Prudence, ‘Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude and Justice, usually denominated the cardinal virtues, 

* Mr. Bass Otis, a portrait painter of distinction in Philadetphia, a native of Bridgewater, in 
this State, obtained permission to take a cast of Mr. Gurard s face, shortly atter hts death, frou 


which he painted a most correct hkeness the only one ever taken of the distinguished orginal 
Messrs. Childs & Inman have been allowed to lithograph the likeness. 
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were, in no inconsiderable degree, to be discovered in the character 
and transactions of Stephen Girard. Mr. Girard was born into the 
Catholic Church, but we believe he had little direct intercourse with 
the clergymen of that or any other church, as such; although he con- 
tributed liberally to the erection of many places of public worship for 
different denominations of Christians. 

We commenced these notices with no intention of writing a biogra- 
phy of Mr. Girard, nor of offering an eulogium upon his life and char- 
acter; but, on recurrence to the first paragraph, we find that we have 
said something of greatness in connexion with his name. The attain- 
ment of wealth with a view to benefit others, as well as for self-gratiti- 
cation, may be considered a noble end ; and when probity marks every 
transaction by which the object is attained, something like noble means 
must be granted. Pope hath said of one who reaches “ noble ends by 
noble means,” that he ‘is great indeed.” But greatness is a less 
lovely attribute than goodness. We have said, and we might have mul- 
tiplied proofs, that Mr. Girard was charitable himself, and aided the 
charities of others. But we have recorded a more ennobling instance, 
than the mere ‘ giving of gifts unto men.” Every day will show us 
a man who could earn a laurel by gallant daring in the field, or pur- 
chase public commendations by a profuse disposal of money for the 
furtherance of benevolent purposes ; but how rare, how exceedingly 
rare, are the instances of goodness, such as we have recorded of Mr. 
Girard! Selfishness had apparently severed the fondest and dearest 
ties of consanguinity ; friend had forsaken friend, and brother, brother ; 
it was no longer a question, what could be done for others, but how 
could each save himself? In the midst of those whom death had 
struck, Stephen Girard had no relative nor pledged friend. In the 
mansion where, at best, squalid misery was to be found, and where 
then loathsome and contagious disease was raging, the rich merchant 
had no associate; there was none there whose name he could know ; 
yet thither had he threaded his way, through interdicted lanes and 
alleys ; and while the African, by a law of his nature almost exempt from 
the disease, dragged forth the putrid and decaying bodies of the recent 
dead, he noted Girard ministering to the comforts of the yet living sufferer. 

At the hospital, where disease seemed to have consummated her 
most horrid bargain with death; where, if pestilence hath form and 
proportions, the horrid power must have set up its throne, there was 
Stephen Girard, with his own hands discharging the loathsome offices 
which that awful disease requires at the hands of some. ‘There could 
have been no vanity there, no love nor hope of praise. ‘The mouth, 
which he in the morning moistened, might be, and most often was, at 
evening, festering in the charnel-house. And few, indeed, were the 
chances that those who like him were volunteers in the cause of hu- 
manity, would live to tell of his generous devotion. But he shrunk not 
from his noble purpose. 

His immense wealth, honorably acquired, will allow a splendid mau- 
soleum for his tomb; and schemes for public advantage, which he has 
cither devised or promoted, will justify the present age for marking 
greatness beneath his name. But true Philanthropy, when she re- 
views the scenes of 1793, will chisel Gvodness ou the monument of 


STEPHEN GIRARD. 
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THE COMPLAINT AND PETITION OF THE MUCH-ABUSED 
IT, 

Humbly showeth to your Honors the Justices of the high and honor- 
abie Court of Common Consent and Usage, That your complainant and 
orator hath long and patiently endured the most unfair, scandalous, 
and abominable treatment, abuse, and persecution, in the manner here- 
inafter mentioned, until his patience and forbearance is at last exhaust- 
ed, and he is compelled to come before your Honors and petition for 
redress. 

Your complainant has, for a long time, been the object of insult and 
abuse, by a host of unfeeling talkers and writers, who have flooded the 
public with the abundance of their malicious outpourings ; at one time 
slandering him with the most gross and false accusations; at another, 
by insinuation and inuendo, more cutting than open attack; at 
another, by mock compliment, which would not be offered to one whom 
they at all respected. They are continually dragging your complain- 
ant into company which he despises, coupling him with the most vul- 
gar associates, and so making him seem to be of the same bad char- 
acter. 

Your complainant will enumerate a few instances in which he has 
been thus mal-treated ;—hoping that your Honors will be affected to 
compassion by his so doing. 

A vile political writer, to be named by whom is bad enough, a few 
days since, had the impudence, after pouring out his angry tirade 
against his opponent, to turn about and throw al! the odium of the con- 
troversy on your complainant, by saying,—“‘ Ir is, however, contemptible 
to enter the lists with such a man onsuchasubject.” Your complain- 
ant had never dreamed of participating in the quarrel. 

There is scarcely a hoax palmed upon the public, but your com- 
plainant is made to syffer all the blame. Ifthe newspapers announce 
a monstrous birth, the editors will assure you that “ Ir is unworthy of 
credit.” If ascurrilous publication comes out, the censors of the 
press declare “Ir is abominable, indelicate, indictable ;” or that “Ir 
is shameful to speak of such a thing ;” when your complainant is per- 
fectly innocent of the whole matter. 

The public attention was aroused the other day, and your complain- 
ant nearly frightened into fits, by the publication of an essay on a sub- 
ject of general excitement, at the close of which the author declared 
that “Ir was likely to destroy our national union.” While your com- 
plainant was in an agony of fear, expecting to be arraigned for high 
treason, an attack was made on him from another quarter, and the ac- 
cusation varied so as to read thus; that ‘“‘Ir was the most ungentle- 
manly thing that we have ever met with.” And very recently, after 
describing a ludicrous meeting which took place at the Capitol, the 
same blackguard writer, pursuing his usual course of conduct, declar- 
ed, that “ Ir was the height of the ridiculous.” 

Your complainant certainly meets with better treatment occasional- 
ly, and has his anger somewhat mollified by now and then a compli- 
ment. Ile is free to say, that, at the last opening of the Athenwum 
Gallery. his pleasure was great in hearing our fairest and most fashion- 
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able ladies repeatedly declare, that “Ir was beautiful, delightful, 
charming, heavenly!” But even there, in the haunt of living and pic- 
tured loveliness, your complainant did not escape his usual unhappy 
fate ;—for repeatedly was he forced to hear that “Ir was awfully 
ugly, stupid, false to nature, miserably designed and more miserably 
executed.” 

Not only is your complainant thus made the object of open attack, 
and direct accusation, but he is every day receiving side thrusts, sly 
blows, and covert insinuations. ‘Iv is certainly laudable to be thus 
putting the public in commotion, and disturbing the peace of society,” 
ironically remarks a writer, whose pen is dipped in gall, and who 
might, by directing his venom against real evils, become of public ser- 
vice. ‘‘ Jr may succeed, if the audience be tasteless as itself ;’’—con- 
tinues another of these snarling authors, who fatten on the victims they 
destroy. Anda third declares, that “Iv is monstrously absurd to 
imagine that the American public will ever exchange the beautiful pro- 
duction of their own Knapp, for the foreign manufacture of Day & 
Martin.” Now your complainant certainly had never, for a moment, 
wished to distract the peace of the community; nor pretended to un- 
common taste; nor desired to drive the glossy beauty of Knapp into 
the shade of No. 75, High Holborn. 

Your complainant would not regard these newspaper-mongers, were 
they not joined with writers of greater importance in this relentless 
persecution. But when the first authors of the age, venerable for tal- 
ent, and eminent for service, are also engaged in hostilities against 
the innocent object ofa general dislike, your complainant thinks that 
the time for self-defence has arrived, and that to remain silent would 
be pusillanimity. A distinguished statesman, in a very elaborately 
written speech, has asserted that ‘Ir is both mean and dastardly to 
submit in silence to unprovoked insults.” A charge like this, howev- 
er undeserved, is enough to rouse your complainant, even were he pos- 
sessed of a happier temper, to some show of resistance. But when the 
same great man went on to affirm, that ‘‘ Ir would be a deep, burning 
and enduring disgrace to us, and the cause of incalculable evils to so- 
ciety at large,” your Honors may well imagine that your complainant 
was filled with indignation, and absolutely driven to this appeal to 
your high and honorable Court for redress. 

Nor is this all. Another writer of equal distinction, after having 
framed the theory of a perfect government, from which all the crimes 
and vices should be banished, and having spoken of war as one of the 
evils which should be thence expelled, went on, as if perfecting the 
climax of his hypothesis, and declared that ‘ Ir was the most tremen- 
dous agent of destruction to governments, and to individual happiness ; 
and the severest curse with which the world was ever afflicted.” I 
really shuddered at such an appalling picture of myself; and when I re- 
membered the high authority given to the slander by the reputation of 
the writer, I almost trembled in anticipation of the hatred and ruin 
which must be visited upon me. 

But “the unkindest cut of all” was given from the pulpit, by a 
Divine, whose piety and character for moderation and truth are undoubt- 
ed, and who exerts an influence, almost beyond a parallel, over the 
public mind. After painting the horrors of intemperance in colors as 
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vivid as those which have defied the fading power of time in the sub- 
terranean chambers of Egypt, he turned, with a somewhat sudden and 
startling apostrophe, to your unfortunate complainant, and asserted 
that, of all the causes which tended to demoralize the world, and make 
the same a picture of hell, “‘ Iv was the most active and successful ;— 
nay,” he continued, ‘Ir may, without violence, be said to be a 
weapon of the Devil’s own forging, wherewith to destroy the bodies 
and souls of men.” 

In view of all these insults and abuses, your complainant feels him- 
self entitled to some redress; and he is aware that, from no tribunal, 
save that of Common Consent and Usage, can such redress be obtained ; 
and he therefore prays of this high and honorable court, that they will 
take such order in the premises, as will give him some compensation 
for injury already suffered, and secure to him safety and honorable 
treatment for the future. 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will always pray, &c. 


P.S. Your Honors’ complainant and petitioner has not adverted to 
the grammatical absurdities which have resulted from the misuse that 
he has suffered, in being made the substitute for divers ungainly and 
disagreeable expressions, and so tinged with their own bad coloring ; 
in being forced into the society of disagreeable companions ; in having 
been declared of no gender, without any cause assigned for this philo- 
logical emasculation ; in being tacked upon the wrong end of surly 
infinitives, and participles, and adjectives, in such phrases as these :— 
Ir is to be regretted that people are so hasty; Iv is disgusting to no- 
tice, &c. Ir is bad policy to change the article in question, &c. and in 
many other modes and forms, with which your complainant and peti- 
tioner will not trouble your Honors, as they are very obvious, and the 
relief for the same is within your Honors’ power. 


SONNET. 
MORNING APTER SNOW. 


Now every shrub is garnished with a crest 
Of teathery snow, and vanished Night, I see, 
Hath fringed with ermine every branching tree, 
That now is strung’ with pearls, as from the East 
The fount of light pours out the flood of day ; 
The tropic bird within my parlor sings 
In new delight, and plies his untried wings 
With eye intent on yonder glittering spray ; 
And yet, before that sun, whose sloping ray 
Converts the snow-flake to a sparkling gem, 
To grace, awhile, stern Winter's diadem, 
His dazzling beauty soon shall melt away. 
So fades the morning beauty of our years— 
And thus its gems of promise turn to tears ! L. M.N. 


January 1, 1832 
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UNITED STATES. 

Congress. The proceedings of Con- 
gress—(that is to say, the business defi- 
nitively acted upon,)—up to the period at 
which this work went to press, were 
not of great importance, nor of general 
interest. 

Senate. The Committee on Finance, 
to which had been referred several pe- 
titions for a reduction of the duties on 
Teas, reported, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, that it was inexpedient to act on 
the subject. The report was accompa- 
nied by a letter from the Secretary of 
theTreasury , showing thatthe duty upon 
the quantity of Teas imported in 1830, 
valued at $6,156,268, would be but 
$892,974 46 after the first of January, 
1832, and under the duties proposed by 
the petitioners would amount to only 
$290,547 68. The Secretary stated that 
he was not satisfied that it would ever 
be expedient to reduce the duties upon 
Teas, materially lower than the rates of 
January, 1832; as those duties would 
not be sufficiently high to affect the 
consumption, and this would always be 
a safe source of revenue. He thought 
it expedient to delay any action upon 
the subject until a general revision of 
the Tariff. The views of this letter ex- 
cited some debate. General Smith, of 
Maryland, chairman of the committee, 
stated that it was found to be impossible 
to get any bill through, prior to the first 
of January, the time fixed upon by the 
memorialists, and that many gentlemen 
were entirely opposed to acting upon 
this one item, until the whole subject 
was beforethem. Mr. Hayne, of South- 
Carolina, alsoargued that the reduction 
prayed for was not expedient, if it were 
practicable, at the time mentioned. 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, on the con- 
trary, argued that the duties might be 
reduced to take effect at an early day 
in January, with very great advantage 
to the country, and without detriment 
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to any interest. The report was laid 
upon the table, upon motion of Mr. 
Chambers, of Maryland. 

Mr. Holmes, of Maine, called the at- 
tention of the Senate,on the 20th of 
December, to that passage of the Pres- 
ident’s message relating to the West 
India trade, in which it is stated that 
up to the 30th of September, 1831, (at 
which time the trade had been open to 
us, under Mr. McLane’s treaty, ten 
months, and to the British one year,) the 
American outward tonnage had been 
30,000, and the British 15,000, and the 
inward American tonnage something 
less, and the British about 20,000. Mr. 
Holmes stated that, prior to the treaty, 
this trade,—carried on through the 
Swedish and Danish Islands,—had em- 
ployed for the year ending on the same 
day in 1830, of American tonnage, 
193,584, and of foreign 14,267 ; showing 
avery serious loss to our shipping in- 
terest within one year only. Mr. 


-Holmes also stated that our productions 


were taxed much higher in the British 
West-India Islands than in the North- 
American Provinces, while our ships 
were excluded from the trade between 
the Provinces and the Islands, and 
British vessels clearing from our ports 
on favorable terms, engrossed the whole 
trade. He therefore introduced resolu- 
tions, calling upon the President for 
further information upon these points, 
and to ascertain the duties upon our 
products, chargeable in the British col- 
onies. No opposition was made to the 
passage of the resolutions. Mr. Smith 
of Maryland, argued that a fair trial had 
not been made of the effect of the West- 
India treaty, during the short time the 
trade had_ been open; that our mer- 
chants haping been engaged with their 
vessels If other channels, while the 
trade was closed, were not prepared to 
engage in it when first opened to them ; 
that the trade, owing to the intervention 
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of the winter months, had, in fact, been 
open to us only seven months ; that it 
was increasing daily ; that every ship- 
yard in the United States was fully em- 
ployed, many of the vessels being for 
the West-India trade ; and finally, that 
the simple clearances tor the neutral 
trade, owing to the complicated nature 
of the voyages of vessels in search of a 
market among the Islands, afforded no 
criteria on which to form a judgement 
of the actual bona fide navigation em- 
ployed in it. The resolations were 
agreed to on the 22d. 

A bill making an appropriation of two 
hundred thousand dollars, for carrying 
on the armament of the Fortifications 
was introduced by Mr. Smith. The 
amount was exactly double the ordinary 
appropriation. On the 2&th, the Milita- 
ry Committee reported that the bill 
ought to be rejected, which report, after 
some debate, was concurred in, ayes 31, 
noes 7. 

On the 3d of January, the Secretary 
of the Senate and Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, made a detailed re- 
port of their proceedings, under the di- 
rection of the last Congress, in prepar- 
ing for public ation the State Papers of 
the thirteen first Congresses. The doc- 
uments have been divided into ten dis- 
tinct classes, each class arranged chro- 
nologically ; and, when completed, the 
work will contain all the Executive 
Messages, all the Reports of Heads of 
Departments and of Committees of 
Congress, upon our Foreign Relations, 
Indian Affairs, Finances, Commerce 
and Navigation, Military and Naval 
Affairs, Post Office, Rublic Lands and 
Claims, and all other important papers 
arranged under the head of Miscella- 
neous. 

A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was communicated on the 
5th of January, in reply to a call from 
the Senate, showing the annual amount 
of drawbacks from 1792 to 1830 inclu- 
sive; from which it appears that the 
total amount of drawback 
On foreign merchandize, exported, 

has been, $155,876,516 74 
On domestic refined sugar, ex- 

ported, 

On domestic distilled spirits, 
exported, 
On domestic 

snuff, 
Bounty on pickled fish and 
salted provisions, 
Allowances to ve ssels e mploy- 
ed in the fisheries, - 


264,576 22 
990,426 52 
manufactured 

20,547 26 
600,573 77 


4,540,816 6 


$162,293,457 11 

During the same time,there have been 
exported, 13,151,220 quintals dried, 
2,356,930 barrels, and 23) ,202 kegs pick- 
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led fish ; 2,714,116 barrels beef, 1,987,334 
barrels pork, and 48,005,546 ‘onan 
bacon. 

On the 9th, Mr. Clay offered a reso- 
lution, directing the Committee on Fi- 
nance to report a bill reducing the du- 
ties upon wines and silks, and abolishing 
forthwith the duties upon all articles 
imported from foreign countries and not 
coming in competition with similar ar- 
ticles ~ produced within the United 
States. On the llth, Mr. Clay gave 
his views, at some length, of the present 
condition of the revenue, and the meas- 
ures for reducing it which were authoriz- 
ed by its prosperous condition. He con- 
sidered the protecting system self-vindi- 

cated and too firmly established to need 
any support or discussion. He assumed 
that, for all practical purposes, the public 
debt was to be considered as extinguish- 
ed; and, as he objected to retaining the 
present revenue for the purpose of dis- 
tributing the surplus, he argued that 
the present was the proper time to re- 
peal or reduce the existing duties. He 
said the annual revenue should be suf- 
ficient to meet all proper demands upon 
the government; and that permanent 
and effectual provision should be made 
—either from the exterior revenue or 
the proceeds of the public lands, and he 
preferred the latter.—for Internal Im- 
provements. This was due to the west- 
ern people, and they would demand it 
asaright. It was impracticable to fix 
upon the exact amount which would 
hereafter be required for the govern- 
ment; but as the present amount greatly 
exceeded any estimate, he proceeded to 
suggest the measures by which it might 
be reduced. He proposed three modes. 
First, to reduce the duties upon all arti- 
cles in the same ratio, without regard to 
the principle of protection ; to which it 
was an insuperable objection that it 
would inevitably destroy our home man- 
ufactures. Second, to retain the du- 
ties upon unprotected, and augment 
those on protected articles; which was 
still more objectionable to the foes of 
the Tariff, and by diminishing the im- 
portation of the foreign article, would 
diminish the revenue, and deprive us 
of the benefit ofcompetition. Third, to 
abolish and reduce the duties on unpro- 
tected articles, retaining and enforcing 
the faithful collection of those on the 
protected articles. This was the most 
equitable and reasonable, consistent 
with the practice of the government 
from its foundation, and admitted as the 
true principle by every prominent pol- 
itician, and by the address of the Free 
Trade Convention. The duties, how- 
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ever, should be merely adequate to the 
end,—protection ; more than that would 
be unnecessary, less than that injurious 
to all. If the system was to be preserv- 
ed—and its abandonment would produce 
as great a shock as a declaration of war 
forthwith against the most powerful na- 
tion of Europe,—it ought to be faithful- 
ly enforced, against the present scanda- 
lous violations and gross frauds. To 
obtain this necessary object, he propos- 
ed two radical changes. First, to change, 
the place of valuation. At present we 
fix the duties, but foreigners assess the 
value on articles paying ad valorem du- 
ties ; we prescribe the rule, and leave 
the foreigner to execute it. The effect 
of this had been to throw the import 
trade of the country, in certain articles, 
into foreign hands; and seven eighths 
of the importation of woollens at New- 
York, where more is received than in all 
the other ports, were on foreign ac- 
count, under invoices made by persons 
not responsible to our laws, and vouch- 
ed for, when questioned or contested, 
by cart-loads of certificates from un- 
known persons. To remedy this, we 
must ourselves ascertain the value, as 
well as impose the duty, according to 
the practice of other countries. The 
other change alluded to, was to reduce 
the credits allowed on the payment of 
duties, or, if possible, to abolish them al- 
together. The present credits operate 
as so much capital, to the foreigner, on 
which he performs several voyages be- 
fore the time of payment ; while no such 
advantage is given to the American in 
any foreign port. By making this 
change for the benefit of our own in- 
dustry, the foreigner would no longer 
be supplied with capital for his opera- 
tions, at the public expense. If the 
laws could be enforced, and some such 
alterations carried into effect, a satisfac- 
tory reduction might be made, without 
impairing the principle of protection. 
Should the measure proposed in the 
resolution be adopted, it would lead to 
a reduction of the receipts to the a- 
mount of about seven millions. As the 
importation of the past year had been 
excessive, (the gross receipts amount- 
ing to more than thirty millions) the his- 
tory of our commerce demonstrated that 
the speculations of the present year 
would be more guarded, and the years 
In20 or 1530 would furnish surer guides 
for estimating the receipts of this year. 
The receipts of those years were about 
twenty-four millions eight hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. Mr. Clay as- 
sumed twenty-five millions as the an- 
nual revenue from all sources,—in- 
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cluding three millions, a large estimate, 
as the receipts from the public lands. 
The proposed reduction of seven mill- 
ions, would leave the annual revenue 
for future years, at eighteen millions. 
With this reduction, and the proper en- 
forcement of the laws, the country might 
safely pause, and wait the develop- 
ment of the effect. Other measures 
might be adopted, and, in some cases, 
an augmentation of the duties, for the 
purpose of reducing the revenue ; the 
duty on foreign distilled spirits, for in- 
stance, might be made prohibitory, with 
manifest advantage. The plan propos- 
ed by the Secretary of the Treasury for 
reducing the revenue,(to reduce no part 
of the duties on unprotected articles be- 
fore March, 1833, and then to retain a 
considerable portion of them, and to 
make a gradual reduction on the pro- 
tected class,) was shown to be fatal to 
the protecting system; as every de- 
scending degree in the scale of gradual 
reduction, by letting in more of the for- 
eign article to displace the domestic 
fabrick, would increase the revenue, and 
beget a necessity for a further and fur- 
ther reduction of theduties,which would 
end in a total subversion of the system. 
After showing that the plan proposed in 
the resolution might be adopted without 
delaying the payment of the public 
debt, Mr. Clay concluded his remarks, 
by asking why the opponents of the 
American System should demand of its 
friends an unconditional surrender ? 
Why did not the articles not produced, 
offer a field of fair compromise upon 
which all could enter? The common 
object was to relieve the burthens of 
the people, if they could be said to be 
burthened. by a reduction of the duties. 
Government must have a certain amount 
of revenue from the imports. How was 
it material to the consumer, provided 
the amount of his tax were the same, 
whether it was levied upon a few or 
many objects? And if the assessment 
could be made upon objects which would 
benefit a large portion, without injuring 
any, what was the objection to sucha 
division ? 

Mr. Hayne, of South-Carolina, im- 
mediately replied, in substance, that the 
public debt was paid. Upwards of 
twelve millions of dollars, therefore, 
ceased to be a charge upon the country, 
and to this extent, at least, the public 
mightexpect an immediate reduction. 
Instead of this. the resolution proposed 
that the amount of six or seven millions 
only should be taken off. and the reduc- 
tion exclusively confined to unprotected 
articles ; in other words, that articles of 
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universal consumption should be entire- 
ly relieved, while the duties on the pro- 
tected articles were to remain untouch- 
ed, and thus a system which was felt to 
be a bounty in one quarter, and an in- 
supportable burthen in another, was to 
be perpetuated. The true question pre- 
sented was, whether the protecting sys- 
tem was to be wholly untouched, and 
to be rivetted upon the country beyond 
all hope of relief; and in this aspect he 
considered it pregnant with the future 
destinies of this country. How could 
gentlemen expect the opponents of the 
system to meet them on ground which 
involved no concession whatever to 
their views? If there was to be no re- 
duction now, when the debt was paid, 
and the Tariff re-adjusted, and if the 
moderate plan recommended by the 
Secretary of the Treasury was rejected, 
it was evident that there was to be no 
reduction of the protecting duties, at 
any time; and in this view, he would 
repeat, it was his deep conviction that 
the consequences to grow out of the ad- 
justment of this great question involved 
the future destinies of the country. In 
order to approach the subject with be- 
coming caution and wary steps, he mov- 
ed a postponement of the resolution 
until the 16th. 

House. Various memorials praying 
for the abolition of Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, having been referred 
by the House to the Committee on the 
District, that committee made a report 
on the 19th December, in which they 
argued that it would be impolitic if not 
unjust to grant the prayer of the peti- 
tioners until the States surrounding the 
District had devised some means of 
eradicating or diminishing the evil; and 
they requested to be discharged from 
any further consideration of the sub- 
ject,—which report was accepted by the 
House. 

On the 22d of December, Mr. Blair, of 
Tennessee, proposed the appointment of 
a committee to consider the expediency 
of distributing the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands among the several states, to 
be expended on works of Internal Im- 
provement. Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, sug- 
gested a substitute, which was accept- 
ed, requiring the committee to be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the expediency 
of providing a system of gradually clos- 
ing up the sales of the public lands, and 
of appropriating the proceeds of the 
sales to national objects. Mr. Duncan, 
of Illinois, then moved as an amend- 
ment, an entire new resolution, requir- 
ing a report upon the propriety of ap- 
propriating one third of the proceeds of 
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future sales, to objects of Internal Im- 
provement in the states where the 
lands are sold, one third to the construc- 
tion of roads and canals from the west- 
ern rivers and northern lakes, to the 
Atlantic cities, and the remaining third 
to purposes of education. The debate 
which ensued upon these several prop- 
ositions was continued from day to day 
until the 4th of January, when the res- 
olutions were laid upon the table, on 
motion of Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, 
ayes 109, noes 70. It was argued upon 
one side, that the several states, in ced- 
ing lands to the government, had set- 
tled the manner of distributing the pro- 
ceeds, and that Congress could not de- 
part from that mode ; that our present 
system of land laws was the best that 
had ever been devised by the wisdom 
of man, and infinitely preferable to an 
that was likely to be proposed ; and final- 
ly, that Congress had no right to appro- 
priate the proceeds of the national do- 
main to the objects specified. Inreply, 
it was urged (by Mr. Duncan, of IIli- 
nois,) that the resolution merely propos- 
ed an inquiry ; that the present mode of 
disposing of the proceeds of the lands 
is oppressive to the new states, exact- 
ing from the people the highest prices, 
and expending nearly the whole amount 
on the sea-board ; that the present sys- 
tem of selling held up the price of infe- 
rior lands until the settlements around 
them made them valuable, and thus re- 
tarded the settlement of the country ; 
that Congress had bargained the new 
states out of their right to tax the pub- 
lic lands, thus taking from them the 
most important right of sovereignty, 
while the states were obliged to make 
roads and other improvements, which 
operated as much for the benefit of the 
public lands, as for the citizens of the 
states ; and finally, that it was just to 
expend a portion of the money among 
the people from whom it was drawn. 
The memorial of the President of the 
United States Bank for a renewal of the 
charter of that institution, was present- 
ed to the Senate on the 9th of January, 
by Mr. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, and on 
the same day to the House, by Mr. 
McDuffie, of South-Carolina. In the 
former body it was referred to a select 
committee, composed of Mr. Dallas, Mr. 
Webster, of Massachusetts, Mr. Ewing, 
of Ohio, Mr. Hayne, of South-Carolina, 
and Mr. Johnston, of Louisiana. In the 
House, Mr. Wayne, of Georgia, moved a 
reference toaselect committee, and Mr. 
McDutlie proposed the Committee of 
Ways and Means. Ananimated debate 
ensued upon this question of reference, 
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which was determined in favor of the 
latter motion, ayes 100, noes 90. It was 
argued on one side that the Committee 
of Ways and Means had, two years 
since, reported in favor of the Bank, 
that the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. McDuffie) had avowed himself 
stiil friendly to it, that it was not such 
a financial matter as naturally belonged 
to that committee, that the charter of 
the present Bank had been reported by 
a select committee, and also that the 
presentation of the memorial at the 
present moment was a political move- 
ment, urged on by the late Convention 
at Baltimore, and intended to produce 
some effect upon the community, by 
forcing the President to sign or reject 
the bill prior to the next election. In 
reply, it was urged that a portion of the 
Committee of Ways and Means was 
uncommitted, being new members of 
the House, whose opinions were un- 
known, and that, if it was desirable to 
have a report adverse to the Bank, it 
would come from a minority of the 
Ways and Means, as well as from a se- 
lect committee; that any proposition 
for a modification, an amendment, or a 
substitute, for the charter which might 
be prepared by the Ways and Means 
could be offered in the House, and if 
more acceptable it would be sustained, 
notwithstanding the report of the com- 
mittee ; that no body of men in the 
country could be less influenced by po- 
litical considerations than the directors 
of the Bank; that every thing which 
transpired at Baltimore was as well 
known nine months ago as at the ad- 
journment of that Convention; and fi- 
nally, that the President himself had 
sought an opportunity of deciding upon 
the Bank question, by urging it upon 
Congress, in each of his three annual 
messages. 

On the 3d of January, Mr. Pendleton, 
of New-York, offered certain resolutions 
asserting that it is expedient to bring 
in a bill to regulate and declare the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in criminal 
cases arising in the state courts ; that 
in the proposed bill, the provisions of 
the 25th section of the Judiciary Act of 
1789, shall be declared to apply the final 
judgements in criminal cases, which 
shall arise in the state courts; that 
adequate provision shall be inserted, 
to enforce the return of all processes and 
proceedings in the court below to the 
Supreme Court; that in all cases a 
writ of error to be allowed in pursuance 
of the Act, shall have the effect to sus- 
pend the execution of the judgement 
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complained of and that adequate penal- 
ties shall be imposed upon any person 
or persons who shall, in this respect, vi- 
olate the provisions of the Act. Mr. 
Pendleton moved a reference of the 
resolutions to a committee of the whole 
on the state of the Union, but said he 
had no design to ask the House to com- 
mit itself on the propositions. A mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Wilde, of Geor- 
gia, to lay the subject on the table,—a 
motion which precluded debate,—and 
which succeeded, yeas 99, nays 89. 
During the same session, Mr. Mercer, of 
Virginia, submitted a resolution declar- 
ing that, as soon as the public lands 
shall be released from all present liens 
upon them, the proceeds of their sales 
shall be applied under the direction of 
the state legislatures, one half to purpo- 
ses of education, and the remainder to 
the removal of free people of color to 
Liberia, or elsewhere, beyond the limits 
of the Union. Mr. Clay, of Alabama, 
moved to lay this resolution, also, upon 
the table, which motion prevailed on 
the ensuing day ; = 124, nays 54. 

The Cherokees. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, a memorial was ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States, in behalf of the agents of the 
Board, Messrs. Butler and Worcester, 
who are now in the Georgia Peniten- 
—_ The following note was sent in 
reply to the memorial. It will be ob- 
served that the President takes upon 
himself a legislative power as well as 
the responsibility of deciding a judicial 
question. 

Department or War, 
November 14, 1231. 

Sir: I have received and submitted 
to the President the memorial of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, transmitted in your 
letter of the 3d instant, and I am in- 
structed by him to inform you, that 
having on mature consideration satisfied 
himself that the legislatures of the re- 
spective states have power to extend 
their laws over all persons living within 
their boundaries, and that, when thus 
extended, the various acts of Congress 
providing a mode of proceeding in cases 
of Indian intercourse, inconsistent with 
these laws, become inoperative, he has 
no authority to interfere, under the cir- 
cumstances stated in the memorial. 

I have the honor to be, 
very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) LEWIS CASS. 
Wirtiam Reep, Esq. 

Chairman of the Prudential Committee ot 
the A. B.C. F. M., Boston. 
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MAINE. 

The Legislature met at Augusta, for 
the first time since the removal of the 
seat of government, on the 4th of Jan- 
uary. The Message of Governor 
Smith was transmitted on the 9th. It 
relates principally to the affairs of the 
state. In regard to the unsettled Boun- 
dary question, the Governor says the 
United States have assumed the exclu- 
sive management of the controversy, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of 
the state; and that they are bound, in 
definitively settling it, to regard the rights 
guaranteed to Maine ; having no power, 
by the Federal Constitution, to alienate, 
by negotiation, or otherwise, any portion 
of the territory of the state, without its 
consent. The line fixed upon by the 
Arbiter is rejected by all parties, and 
as he has exceeded the limits of his au- 
thority, the Governor does not consider 
his award in any manner binding. It 
is recommended to the Legislature to 
refrain from any acts of authority over 
the disputed territory which may tend 
to protract or embarrass the settlement 
of the question. The individuals who 
were imprisoned at Frederickton were 
released, and their fines remitted, on 
the application of the United States 
Government to the Governor of New- 
Brunswick. Agricultural Societies and 
Literary Institutions are recommended 
to the attention of the Legislature. 
The proceeds of the labor of the con- 
victs in the State Prison, are sufficient 
to meet the expenses of that institution. 
During the last year, the sum of 
$131,200 has been received on account 
of the claim of Massachusetts against 
the United States. $79,330 of the debt 


due from the state has been’ redeemed, ~ 


and $28,750 has been loaned to banks, 
or invested in bana stock. In conclu- 
sion, the Message congratulates the 
legislature upon having so little busi- 
ness to transact, and the probability of 
a short session. 

A report was soon made to the legisla- 
ture on the subject of the Northeastern 
boundary, which concluded with reso- 
lutions declaring that the state will 
never consent to surrender any portion 
of its territory upon the recommenda 
tion of a foreign power ; that the King of 
Holland has not decided the question 
submitted to him; and that the consti- 
tution gives the United States no power 
to transfer any portion of the territory 
of a state; and directing the appoint- 
ment of an Agent to co-operate with the 
representatives at Washington in up- 
holding the right of the state 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Legislature. The legislature of the 
state assembled at Boston on the 4th of 
January, and the government was or- 
ganized in the usual form. The Gov- 
ernor’s Message was read on the ‘th. 
Among the matters mentioned as re- 
quiring early attention are, the district- 
ing the state for the choice of sena- 
tors upon the basis of the late valua- 
tion, and also the arrangement of new 
Congressional districts. The alteration 
of the present law relating to the elec- 
tion of representatives to Congress, and 
a restriction of the time for the return 
of votes, was recommended, and a bill 
for that purpose having been introduced 
was immediately passed. The remarks 
upon the amendment to the Constitution 
which passed the last legislature, are 
adverse to the principles upon which it 
is founded An amendment of the laws 
relating to imprisonment for debt is 
strenuously advocated. The State Pris- 
on is said to have reached a satisfactory 
point of improveiment, and to have been 
converted into a school of salutary in- 
struction and reform. The number of 
convicts have been reduced, within the 
last year, from 290 to 256. The finan- 
cial affairs of the prison are also in a 
more favorable condition. The balance 
against the prison in 1830 was nearly 
$7000 ; this has been reduced to $477 47. 
It is anticipated that the earnings of the 
prison will hereafter be more than ade- 
quate to its ordinary expenses. The 
Hospital for the Insane will be ready 
for occupants during the next summer, 
and will accommodate the superintend- 
ent and one hundred and twenty luna- 
tics. It remains for the legislature to 
provide the means of furnishing the 
building, adopt a system of government 
for the institution, authorize the re- 
moval of the patients from the — 
1 


jails, and settle the terms upon whic 


others are to be allowed to partake of the 
charity. The late Nathaniel Maccarty, 
of Worcester, bequeathed $500 to the 
state in trust, for the purpose of orna- 
menting the grounds belonging to the 
hospital. The map of the state from ac- 
tual surveys and admeasurements upon 
trigonometrical principles, is in progress, 


but will require another year. The 
geological survey of the Common- 


wealth is nearly completed. The nec- 
essary examinations of the country 
have been mostly made, and the First 
Part of an elaborate scientific report, 
comprising “The Economical Geology 
of the State. or an account of our Rocks, 
Soils, and Minerals, that may be applied 
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to useful purposes, and thus become 
sources of pecuniary profit,” accompa- 
nied with a map, delineating by dis- 
tinctive numbers and colorings, the vari- 
ous minerals and rock formations which 
prevail, has been transmitted to the Ex- 
ecutive. The plan of the Professor pro- 
poses that the Report should consist of 
Four Parts; the second part to exhibit 
the Topographical Geology, or an ac- 
count of the most interesting features of 
our scenery ; the third part, the Scientific 
Geology, or an account of our rocks in 
their relation to science, and the fourth 
part to contain catalogues of the native 
Mineralogical, Botanical and Zoological 
productions of the state. Under the 
authority of a Resolve of the 2d of Feb- 
ruary last, and with the advice of the 
Executive Council, arrangements have 
been made to procure the immediate 
publication of the first part of the Re- 
port, with lithographic colored impres- 
sions of the map. A fire-proof building 
for the preservation of the public records, 
has been erected in the rear of the state 
house. The sales of the public lands in 
the state of Maine, between the first of 
February and the sixth of December, 
amounted to $35,499 60. The Governor 
is of opinion thatthe award of the King 
of Holland, in relation to our boundary, 
is altogether void; and he says he sees 
“no constitutional power in the nation 
to require an acquiescence in it, on the 
part of the states which would be preju- 
diced by its adoption.” It appears that 
the Secretary of War has declined pro- 
ceeding in the adjustment of our claim 
upon the ome government beyond 
the point where it was closed by his 
predecessor, without the authority ofa 
special act of Congress. The business 
now rests with the Agent of the state, 
under instructions to consult with the 
delegation in Congress. In relation to 
the Militia, the Message states that the 
laws now enforced have given rise to 
exemptions and evasions scarcely less 
in the aggregate than the muster-rolls 
of the train-bands themselves. The Gov- 
ernor thinks the public attention has 
been so universally awakened, and the 
complaints have become so general, 
that the attention of Congress must be 
called to the subject ; but he pronounces 
all state legislation unavailing to re- 
move the complaints which exist with- 
out an alteration of the law of Congress. 
The disbursements on account of the 
state, within the year have amounted to 
$331,481 6s; the receipts have amount- 
ed to but $325,059 23; leaving a bal- 
ance against the state of $56,422 45. 
Of the disbursements, one item was for 


the payment of members of the legisla- 
ture, $101,271. This amount will be 
reduced hereafter, by dispensing with 
one session of the General Court, and 
still further reductions will be made by 
the statute enlarging the criminal juris- 
diction of the Common Pleas. It is 
stated that the expenses of the govern- 
ment are less than one fifth part of the 
disbursements from the Treasury; the 
remainder of the aggregate is composed 
of various grants and immunities, which 
are denominated “ the fitting contribu- 
tions of a prosperous age to the cause 
and progress of human improvement.” 
The Governor communicated resolu- 
tions of the state of Maine, denying the 
constitutional right of Congress to en- 
gage in a system of Internal Improve- 
ments ; and the Message concludes with 
some remarks upon the fallacy and dan- 
ger of the doctrines of nullification. 

State Valuation. The Valuation Com- 
mittee, which is required by the Consti- 
tution to value and assess the whole 
Commonwealth, once in ten years, fin- 
ished its session about the first of Janu- 
ary. The following table, shows the 
aggregate of polls and property, as 
finally fixed by the Committee, and the 
apportionment of $1000 on each, to- 
gether with the increase per cent. from 
the last valuation. 
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At the last valuation, in 1821, the 
amount of property was $153,644 267 77, 
and the number of polls, 122,715. Ac- 
cording to the above estimate, the in- 
crease of property in ten years has been 
$55,203,239 77, and of polls 27,76. 

Banks. \t appears from the Abstract 
of the Bank Returns, that there were in 
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this state, on the 1st of October last, 
seventy chartered banking corporations, 
and that their capital stock paid in 
was $21,439,800; bills in circulation, 
$7,739,317 ; nett profits on hand, 
$734,312 33 ; balances due to other 
banks, $2, 477 615 43; cash deposited, 
&e. not bearing interest, $4,401,965 62 
cash Fane and bearing interest, 
$4,550,947 68; due from the banks, 
$41,393,083 33; gold, silver, &c. in 
banks, 919,959 73; in real estate, 
$683,307 89; bills of banks in this 
state, $1,104,567 29; bills of banks 
elsewhere, $270,606 88; balances due 
from other banks, $2,427,679 37; due 
to the banks, excepting balances, 
$36,040,760 76; total resources of the 
banks, $41,445,700 09; amount of last 
dividend, $GU,715 5 amount of reserved 
profits, $409,128 76; debts secured by 
pledge of stock, $752,312 37; debts due, 
and considered doubtful, $268,657 81; 
rate of dividend on amount of capital 
of the banks, as existing when dividend 
was made, 3 per cent. less 1-3 of 1-100th 
part of 1 per cent. Eight of the seventy 
being new banks,made no dividend on the 
Ist October. OF the seventy-two banks 
now in existence, twenty-two are lo- 
cated and transact business in Boston, 
eighteen in the county of Essex, five in 
Middlesex, one in Plymouth, seven in 
Bristol, two in Barnstable, three in 
Nantucket, two in Norfolk, six in Wor- 
cester, three in Hampshire, one in 
Franklin, and two in Berkshire. 
Finances. By the Treasurer’s Report 
it appears that the operations of the year 
1831 were as follows: 
In the Treasury, January 1, 
Received from State Taxes, 
Bank Tax, - . 
Auction Tax, - 
Of Claim on United States, 
Of Lands in Maine, - 
Borrowed, - - - 262,000 00 
Interest, = - - 9,272 38 
Miscellaneous, = - - - 833 75 
Of County Treasurers, - - 367 13 


$25,275 25 
73,691 00 
196,908 93 
26,005 23 
419,748 26 
17,980 81 


1,032,082 71 


$270,435 78 
414,950 00 
39,091 11 
8,000 00 
22,000 00 


Paid Expe necsof the Government, 
Loaned, - 
Paid to © ounty ‘Treasurers, 
State Prison, - 

For building Lunatic Hospital, 
Deaf and Dumb, 6,745 25 
Agricultural Societies, - 3,230 76 
Borrowed Maney, - - - 217,100 00 


ee et ey es 








Interest, - - - - 6,860 07 
Miscellane ous, - . ‘ 95,118 71 
Balance on hand, - - 18,551 03 
$1,032,022 71 

Sheep. It appears from the returns 


made to the Valuation Committee, that 
there are 360,682 sheep in Massachu- 
setts, and that each county 


owns ot 
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them as follows: Berkshire, 99,253, 
Hampshire, 54,714, Franklin, 46,273, 
Worcester, 41,100, Hampden, 34/320, 


Bristol, 17,099, Plymouth, 14,603, Dukes 
11,692, Barnstable, 10,868, Middlesex, 
10.777, Essex, 9,200, Nantucket, 6,124, 
Norfolk, 3,639, Suffolk, 520. 


NEW-YORK. 

Legislature. The Legislature of this 
state met at Albany on Posatap, the 3d 
of January. From the Message of Gov- 
ernor Throop, which was immediately 
communicated, it appears that the state 
participates largely in the general pros- 
perity of the country. The state owes 
no debt except for its Canals. This debt 
amounted, on the first of January, 1831, 
to $7,825,035 ; on the first of January, 
1832, it amounted to 8,055,645. Dur- 
ing the year, $9,653 of the stock has 
been cancelled, but $240,263 were bor- 
rowed tocomplete the works upon the 
Chemung Canal. The receipts into the 
Treasury on account of the Canals for 
ten months, ending on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, were, from tolls, $722, 896; from 
other sources, $307,012. The expendi- 
tures upon the Canals for the same 
time, amounted to $506,866; leaving a 
balance of $523,045, which has been 
added to the fund for the extinguish- 
ment of the debt. This fund amounts 
to $232,198, which being deducted from 
the Canal debt, ines that to 
$5,817,447. The whole amount re- 
ceived for tolls up to the closing of the 
navigation, was $1,222,423. It is stat- 
ed that the nominal amount of the gen- 
eral fund, on the 30th of September, 
was $1,131,221; but its real value was 
supposed to be &805,987. The receipts 
from it, applicable to the expenses of 
the government for the ensuing year, 
are estimated at $112,100; the expendi- 
tures for the same time are estimat- 
ed at $269,067. The amount paid 
out of the Treasury, up to the 30th 
of September, was $265,502. The ex- 
cess of the expenses above the receipts 
of the general fund is paid from other 
sources. The Governor states that the 
means for supplying the disbursements 
will soon be exhausted, and that new 
sources of revenue must be opened; for 
this purpose he suggests a develop- 
ment of the physical resources of the 
state, by opening to different regions 
their appropriate markets; and, to ef- 
fect this object, recommends a consider- 
ation of the many propositions for con- 
structing rail-ways by private compa- 
nies—reserving to the state the right to 
take possession of them as public prop- 
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erty, at pleasure, upon equitable terms. 
There are 9316 school districts in the 
state, containing 507,657 children, be- 
tween the ages of five and sixteen 
years, and more than 505,900 have been 
instructed in the schools. The amount 
paid toteachers is $605,729. The Gov- 
ernor recommends, as requiring urgent 
attention, the condition of the insane 
poor, who are perishing from neglect 
and harsh treatment in the different 
counties, and a separate penitentiary 
for female convicts, which should be 
erected in the vicinity of Sing Sing. 
The number of convicts in the two state 
prisons—at Auburn and Sing Sing—is 
nearly sixteen hundred, and it is neces- 
sary that the prisons should be immedi- 
ately enlarged. The present system 
entails but little expense upon the state ; 
the earnings of the prisoners at Auburn 
more than pay the expenses of the in- 
stitution, and the prisoners at Sing Sing 
have earned $40,000 within the year, 
besides building extensive additions to 
the establishment. Seventy-three con- 
victs have been pardoned and dismissed, 
for various considerations, during the 
year. The number of the militia is 
189,000, and there are in the different 
arsenals, 43,547 muskets, 2409 rifles, 
and 340 pieces of ordnance. The mes- 
sage contains the usual executive re- 
commendation of an amendment of the 
Militia system. Among the most in- 
teresting topics mentioned in this docu- 
ment is an experiment in education now 
going on at Rochester. The pupils rise 
at four o’clock, work three hours and 
study ten. From an account which has 
been kept with twenty students during 
the last quarter, it appears that they are 
credited for earnings in coopering, join- 
ers work and printing, a sum amount- 
ing to a trifle short of all the charges 
against them. It is said that mechani- 
cal alternates better with study than ag- 
ricultural labor. The institution was 
founded last spring; it numbers now 
sixty-one pupils, and bids fair to real- 
ize the expectations of its generous 
patrons. 

Banks. The Bank Capital actually 
paid in, in the state of New-York, is 
$24,136,260; of which $15,561,000 is 
situated in the City of New-York. 

Commerce. The following list com- 
prises the number of arrivals of vessels 
and passengers, at the city of NewYork, 
from foreign ports in the year 1831, viz: 
January 59, February 108, March 140, 
April 106, May 172, June 139, July 
147, August 169, September 167, Octo- 
ber 142, November 115, December 130. 
Total 1634. Passengers by these ves- 
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sels, 31,739. Of the vessels, there were 
1204 Americans, 278 English, 8 Spanish, 
14 Swedish, 6 ~ heathens. 9 25 French, 11 
Bremen, 2 Haytien, 18 Danish, 1 Mex- 
ican, 2 Brazilian, 1 Genoese, 1 Russian 
and 3 Dutch. Of these, there were 387 
ships, 42 barques, 757 brigs, 433 schoon- 
ers, | ketch, 1 galliot, 1 polucca, | fel- 
ucca and 11 sloops. Increase of arriv- 
als over year 1330, 124; and of passen- 
gers 1515. 

Fuel. During the last year (1830) 
the consumption of wood in New-York 
city, was 205,079 loads of oak, 49,244 
of hickory, and 52,283 of pine ; making 
a total of 297,506 loads, at an aggregate 
cost of $493,085 86. Add to this 
26,605 1-2 tons of Anthracite coal, 
11,875 chaldrons Virginia, and 12,593 
of charcoal, at a cost of $321,642 34, and 
the amount is increased to $814,728 20. 
The quantity of Liverpool and some 
other kinds of coal consumed there are 
no means of knowing. But if we 
include the whole, with the cost of 
carting, &c. the expense of fuel for the 
city of New-York cannot be less than a 
million of dollars per annum. 

Rochester. A late number of the 
Rochester Republican contained the fol- 
lowing schedule, showing the estimated 
amount of the money invested in the 
real estate, buildings and machinery, of 
the various manufacturing and mechan- 
ical establishments of that place, and 
their produce per annum. 


Factories, &. Investment. Annual Amt. 
Flouring Mills, $281,000 $1,331,000 
Cotton Goods, 50,000 30,000 
Woollen do., 70,000 112,000 
Leather, &c., 25,000 166,000 
Iron Work, 24,000 46,000 
Rifles, &c., 3,000 5,000 
Soap and Candles, 6,000 45,000 
Groceries, &c., 21,000 32,800 
Tobacco, 4,500 18,000 
Pail, Sash, &c., 2.500 12,000 
Boat Building, 11,000 40,200 
Linseed Oil, 3,000 4,000 
Globe building factories, 10,000 15,000 


$511,000 $1,857,000 

In addition to the above, the trade of 
the place in lumber, beef and pork, pot 
and pearl ashes, butter, cheese, lard, 
wool, consumed there and shipped ; 
business done by the various transpor- 
tation companies; building, &c., amount 
perhaps to more than half a million of 
dollars. There are also, about 100 
wholesale and retail stores, (not includ- 
ing small retailers,) doing a safe and in 
many instances an extensive business in 
dry goods, clothing, hats, groceries, 
hardware, drugs, paints, produce, tin, 
copper, sheet-iron, brass-founding, jew- 
elry, &c. &c. Within the last year 
242,000 barrels of Flour have been made, 
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and the millers have paid for wheat to 
the farmers of the neighborhood and of 
Ohio, $1,160,000. 


DELAWARE. 

A convention to revise the constitu- 
tion of this state adjourned early in De- 
cember, after a session of twenty-five 
days. Under the provisions of the 
Amended Constitution, the legislature 
is to meet biennially ; the representa- 
tives—no property qualification being 
required—to be chosen for two years, 
and the senators for four years. No 
act of incorporation is to be passed with- 
out the concurrence of two thirds of 
each branch, nor to be for a longer pe- 
riod than tw enty years without re- -enact- 
ment. The Governor is to be chosen 
for four years, and thereafter to be in- 
eligible. All free white citizens, of the 
age of twenty-two years, vote after one 
year’s residence in the state; all be- 
tween twenty-one and twenty-two vote 
without the payment of a tax. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Finances. Summary statement of the 
receipts at the State Treasury, com- 
mencing on the Ist day of December, 
1230, and ending the 3lst day of Octo- 
ber, 18: 31. 


Lands and Land Office Fees, - $103,329 18 
Auction Commissions, - 12,100 00 
Auction Duties, - - - 196. 504 RS 
Dividends on Bank Stoc k, - 106,498 50 


Dividends on Bridge, ¢ ‘anal, and 


‘Turnpike Stock, - 34,398 12 


Tax on Bank Dividends, - 30,572 98 
Tax on Offices, - - - 7,464 53 
Tax on Writs, ke - - 18,979 89 
Tavern Licence 3, - - 40,146 94 
Duties on Dealers in forei ign mer. 51,445 38 
Collateral Inheritances, 19,062 81 
Militia and exempt fines, - - 1,381 41 
Canal Tolls, - - - 38,241 20 


Loans, - : - 
Premiums on Loans, . - 
Commissioners of the Internal 


2,199,948 54 
103,196 91 





Improvement Fund, - 125,000 00 
Old Debts and Misceliane ous, = - 5,707 36 
Balance in Treasury, Dec. 1, 1830, 149. 430 79 

$3,133,409 36 


Summary statement of the Payments 
at the Treasury, commencing on the 
Ist day of Dec sember, 1830, and ending 
on the 31st day of October. 1831. 

Internal Improvements. . $2,335,373 62 
Expenses of Government, - 71937306 91 


Militia Expenses, 20,515 72 
Members of Courts Martial, 2,343 48 
Pensions and Gratuities, 22,226 84 


Education, - : - 
Interest on Loans, ; 
Internal Improveme nt Fund, - 362,622 40 


Penitentiary at Philadelphia, 3,746 53 
Penitentiary at Pittsburg, 2,624 25 
Miscellaneous, 11,396 76 
Balance in Tre: asury, Nov. 1, 1831, 124,422 2 


$3,18 3,409 36 
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MARYLAND. 
Finances. By the last annual report 
of the Treasurer, it appears that 
The actual income of the State for the year 
which ended on the Ist of De- 


cember, was - $239,895 19 
To which being added the bal- 

ance in the Treasury on the Ist 

December, 1830, - - - 54,106 88 





The available aggregate amounted to $294,002 07 
The disbursements for the year, 216,824 43 

$77,177 64 
Subject to appropriations to that 


day then uncalled for, - - 41,810 42 
Leaving a clear unappropriated 

balance in the Treasury on the 

Ist December, 1831, of $35,367 22 


Which will enable the Committee on 
Ways and Means to discharge the entire 
amount of the public debt, which is 
payable at the pleasure of the State. 

The Rail Road and Canal. The 
legal question which has embarrass- 
ed the operations of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal ne 
has been decided by the Court of Ap- 
peals in favor of the latter, they revers- 
ing the opinion of the Chancellor which 
had been given in favor of the former. 
Both companies had selected the same 
route, on the north bank of the Poto- 
mac. The injunction having been re- 
moved, the Canal Company have made 
contracts for their work as far as Har- 
per's Ferry, and the Rail Road Compa- 
ny, although obliged to change their 
plans, are confident in their ability to 
conclude the great work within the 
time originally contemplated. 


VIRGINIA. 

Financial. According to the report 
of the Treasurer, the amount on hand, 
October 31, was, of the Ordinary Fund, 
$106,595 71, Literary Fund, $59,527 50, 
Internal Improvement, $58,021 62, 
James River Company, $67,969 26, ag- 
gregate $292,114 39. To which add the 
difference between the receipts and 
disbursements to December 23d, 
$203,435 85, on hand at that time, 
$495,550 24. 

Slavery. A petition of the Society 
of Friends, adopted at their yearly 
meeting, praying for some attention to 
the evils of slavery, was lately presented 
to the Virginia a gislature, and after 
some debate was olemed to the consid- 
eration of a committee, by a large ma- 
jority. The Richmond Whig remarks 
upon the fact,—‘‘ This is an important 
step. The question of remote and 
gradual abolition, is under the consider- 
ation of the General Assembly. Cir- 
cumstances have subdued the morbid 
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sensitiveness which disallowed even 
public allusion to the topic. Public 
opinion can now act out to its wishes. 
Events will demonstrate the groundless- 
ness of apprehension from considering 
the question of abolition. The people 
of the commonwealth will feel em- 
boldened to express their wishes openly 
and unreservedly, and the practicabilit 

of ridding ourselves of an evil men | 
all men confess to be the sorest which ev- 
er nation groaned under, will now be test- 
ed. We do not know that yesterday will 
not be celebrated by posterity, as a day 
entitled to be associated with the Fourth 
of July, by the benefits which may flow 
to Virginia from the step then taken.” 

One of the memorials upon this sub- 
ject, which was accompanied by spirited 
resolutions, contained the following lan- 
guage. ‘“ Your memorialists hold three 
propositions to be fully proved by sad 
experience ; first, that the labor of the 
slaves, in a community like ours, is the 
most expensive that can be used. Sec- 
ondly, that slavery tends to lay waste 
the region in which it subsists; and 
thirdly, that it fills with apprehension 
and inquietude the bosoms of those who 
employ it. Is not all this literally and 
mournfully true? A sense of the com- 
mon interest, a love of peace, the senti- 
ment of security for all that is dear to 
the heart of social man, combine to ad- 
jure Virginians to make a great exertion, 
a becoming sacrifice, to deliver their soil 
from an evil, serious now, terrible in 
prospect.” 

The House of Delegates, passed a 
bill on the 30th of December, authoriz- 
ing the Board of Public Works, to as- 
sume the jurisdiction over that portion 
of the Niional Road passing through 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, when- 
ever the Government of the United 
States shall consent to relinquish the 
same, and providing for the erection of 
toll-houses, and fixing the rates of tolls 
thereon. 

Philosophical and Historical Society. 
A meeting was held at the capitol, in 
Richmond, on the 2%th of December, 
for the purpose of forming a Philosophi- 
cal and Historical Society, the object of 
which is to collect and preserve mate- 
rials for a civil and physical history of 
Virginia, after the plan of the Historical 
Societies of Massachusetts and New- 
York. A constitution, designating the 
officers proper to be appointed and their 
duties, was immediately adopted, and 
signed, and the following officers were 
elected: Chief Justice Marshall, Presi- 
dent; Governor Floyd, first Vice-Presi- 
dent ; President Cushing of Hampden- 
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Sydney College,second Vice-President ; 
John B. Clopton, Corresponding Secre- 
tary ; James E. Heath, Recording Sec- 
retary ; Conway Robinson, Treasurer ; 
William H. eduesiee Librarian. 
Benjamin Watkins Leigh, Dr. John 
Brockenbrough, G. A. Myers, G. H. 
Bacchus, and Professor Tucker, were 
appointed a Committee to digest and 
prepare business for the Society. Presi- 
dent Cushing was appointed Orator for 
the first anniversary meeting, on the 
first Monday in January, 1833, to which 
day the meeting was adjourned. Presi- 
dent Madison was elected an Honorary 
Member. 
SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

Legislature. Governor Hamilton 
transmitted the usual message to the 
Legislature, on the 29th of November, 
from which it appears that the finances 
are in a better condition than formerly. 
Instead of the disbursements exceeding 
the receipts, which they did last year 
by the sum of $7,468, they have this 
year fallen short of them by the sum of 
$41,533. The receipts this year 
amount to $276,436, the payments to 
$235,302. The public debt amounts to 
$1,753,770, and the sinking fund, in- 
cluding the profits of the Bank, to 
$422,"52. The Bank made a nett 
profit the present year of $120,000 ona 
capital of $1,156,318. The public 
works have not been so profitable, and 
it is suggested to sell the roads and ca- 
nals to private companies at a moderate 
price. The South-Carolina Canal and 
Rail-road Company is however bringing 
its enterprise to an auspicious conclu- 
sion. Ten miles of their road are trav- 
ersed by locomotive engines, various 
detached sections are completed, and 
the entire road is placed under contract 
as far as Horsecreek bridge, near Ham- 
burg, within a few miles of its termina- 
tion. South-Carolina College is pros- 
perous ; the number of students is 114. 

The letter of the President of the 
United States to certain individuals of 
the “Union Party” of the state, which 
is referred to in the September number 
of this Magazine, was mentioned by the 
Governor in his message to the Legis- 
lature, and the subject was referred toa 
committee. Their report upon the sub- 
ject concludes with two resolutions, 
one affirming that the President’s letter 
“is at once at variance with his duties 
and the rights of the states,’ and the 
other, that whether the threat contained 
in the letter (to enforce the laws by 
military power,) was aimed at the free- 
dom of discussion, or at the sovereign 
authority of South-Carolina, itis equally 
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entitled to the decided reprehension of 
this Legislature, and is incapable of ex- 
citing any other than an augmented 
resolution to maintain inviolate the fed- 
eral principles of the compact.” The 
report pronounces the threat “ equally 
impotent and unwise,” and denies that 
the President, or even Congress itself, 
has any power to call out the military 
of the state, or to invade “a foreign 
state,” for the purpose of enforcing a 
law “passed on dubious and disputed 
authority.” The President’s Message 
to Congress having been received dur- 
ing the session, when this report came 
up to be acted upon the following reso- 
lutions were adopted. 

“Resolved, That the letter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States is an unau- 
thorized interference in the affairs of the 
state; that the principles advanced in it 
are incompatible with the constitution, 
and subversive of the rights of the 
states ; 
Executive conduct would, if acted upon, 
destroy the liberties of this country ; 
and a threat is of dangerous precedent, 
and highly repulsive to the feelings of a 
free people. 

“¢ Resolved, That whilst the Legislature 
has felt bound thus to notice the letter 
of the President, it has no desire to ar- 
ray itself in hostility towards him ; but, 
on the contrary, at this moment enter- 
tains feelings of gratification in consider- 
ing the late message of the President as 
affording indications of a change of opin- 
ions more favorable than heretofore to 
the principles maintained by this state.” 

The Legislature adjourned on the 17th 
of December. The number of acts 
passed was thirty-two. Among them 
were a law laying a tax of two per cent. 
upon United States Bank Stock, and 
all stock of monied institutions without 
the state; and a bill permitting evi- 
dence to be taken in the courts of the 
state, in case of a bond, showing the 
consideration for which it is given, un- 
der the plea of the general issue, in 
other words, permitting juries to decide 
on the Jaw as well as the fact in such 
cases. This enactment, enables juries 
to decide on the constitutionality of the 
laws of the United States, in cases of 
bonds given for duties. A bill to trans- 
fer the election of electors of President 
from the Legislature to the people was 
rejected. 

GEORGIA. 

Legislature. Messrs. Samuel A. 
Worcester and Elizur Butler, Agents 
of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions in the Chero- 
kee country, were arrested during the 


that the threatened course of 
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summer, under the laws of Georgia, 
and having refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to that state, (on the — 
that they were citizens of the United 
States, and that it could not be required 
of them, were imprisoned in the Geor- 
gia Penitentiary. Upon motion of their 
counsel, William Wirt and John Ser- 
geant, Judge Baldwin of the United 
States Supreme Court, issued a citation 
to the authorities of the state, to appear 
at the bar of the Court and answer the 
complaint, and show cause why the 
judgement of the state court should 
not be reversed. This citation having 
been communicated to the Legislature, 
was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate, who made a report 
thereupon, accompanied by several res- 
olutions, affirming, in substance, that 
the law of the state, under which 
Messers. Butler and Worcester were 
convicted and imprisoned, “is not in 
violation of either the letter or spirit of 
the Federal Constitution ;’’ that the 
state has right of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction “ over all the lands, persons 
and things, within her chartered limits ; 
that the right to interfere with the ju- 
risdiction of the states has not been 
conferred upon the Courts of the Unit- 
ed States, “nor is the right of exclu- 
sive and final jurisdiction in all criminal 
cases, prohibited’’ to the states; that 
final jurisdiction, within her limits, is 
vested in the Superior Courts of Geor- 
gia, and when they have pronounced 
sentence, “no Court has the right to 
rehear, overrule and reverse their decis- 
ions,’ or impede the execution of their 
decrees; that any attempt to reverse 
the decision of the state court in the 
case of Messrs. Butler and Worcester, 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will be held by the state, “as an 
unconstitutional and arbitrary interfer- 
ence in the administration of her crim- 
inal laws, and willbe treated as such ;”’ 
that “* Georgia will not compromit her 
dignity as a sovereign state,” or “ yield 
her rights as a member of the confeder- 
acy, so far as to become a party in any 
way, to any proceedings before the Su- 
preme Court, having for their object an 
interference with the decisions of the 
state courts ;’’ that every officer of the 
state be authorized and requested to dis- 
regard every mandate proceeding from 
the Supreme Court, for the purpose of 
arresting the sentence of the state 
courts ; and, finally, “that his Excel- 
lency the Governor, be authorized and 
required, with all the power and means 
placed at his command by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the state, to resist and 
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repel any and every invasion, from 
whatever direction it may come, upon 
the administration of the criminal laws 
of the state.” This report was unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate on the 
%th of December. We have not seen 
the record of the fact, but there can be 
no doubt, from the unanimity of the 
proceedings, that it did receive the 
sanction of all the legislative and ex- 
ecutive authorities of the state. 

Governor Lumpkin recommended an 
immediate survey of the whole Chero- 
kee country, but advised a pause before 
any further steps were taken, in the 
hope that “ better counsels’’ might pre- 
vail among the Indians, and induce them 
to yield to the measures of the state. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 
24th of December, after passing one 
hundred and eighty-eight acts. Among 
them was a law to lay out the gold re- 
gion in the country occupied by the 
Cherokees, into small lots, and dispose 
of the same by lottery. A correspon- 
dent of the Savannah Georgian, says 
the lands consist of about 1,500,000 
acres. “ The law divides the reserva- 
tion into lots of 40 acres, and gives to 
every citizen of Georgia over 18 years 
of age, who has resided here three 
years, one draw, and to every married 
man an additional draw. The number 
of tracts will be about 40,000, and the 
price of the grants $10. All our citi- 
zens are, by the bill, permitted to have 
an interest and a chance for a share of 
this E] Dorado, and the number of 
grants at $10 will produce for the gen- 
eral benefit, after deducting the expen- 
ses, a fund estimated at above $300,000. 
The bill passed the Senate by a majority 
of one vote only ; the House by a vote 
of 75 to 30.” 

A report and resolutions against re- 
chartering the Bank of the United 
States passed the Senate unanimously, 
and were laid on the table inthe House. 
A bill was passed abolishing Peniten- 
tiary imprisonment, and resuming the 
ancient punishments. 

A resolution passed offering a “ re- 
ward of five thousand dellars to any 
person or persons who shall arrest and 
bring to trial, under the laws of this 
state, the editor or publisher [William 
Lloyd Garrison] of a certain paper, 
called the Liberator, published in Bos- 
ton, Mass., or any other person or per- 
sons who shall utter, publish, or cireu- 
late, within the limits of this state, the 
said paper called the Liberator, or any 
other paper, circular, pamphlet, letter, 
or address, of a seditious character ;” 
and directing the Governor to pay the 


same, and draw his warrant on the 
Treasury for the amount. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
House, declaring the Tariff unconstitu- 
tional and oppresssive to the South. 
Resolutions were also offered, declaring 
the right of the state to judge of infrac- 
tions of the constitution, and to judge 
of the mode and measure of redress, 
and that when it became necessary to 
adopt measures of redress, it was a 
question, not of right, but of expedien- 
cy, ‘‘ having exclusive reference to the 
consequences which may grow out of 
the exercise of that right.” These res- 
olutions were laid on the table, yeas, 87 
nays,26. Resolutions were also offered 
for calling a Convention of the United 
States, for the purpose of amending 
the Federal Constitution, but they were 
not acted upon. 

Education. According to previous 
notice, about twenty teachers assembled 
at the court-house in Milledgville. A 
constitution was adopted for the for- 
mation of a Teachers Society, to be 
called the Teachers Society and Board 
of Education of the State of Georgia. 
Its objects are to promote the diffusion 
of knowledge, especially among Teach- 
ers, to promote harmony and co-opera- 
tion in their efforts, and uniformity in 
their mode of teaching, and thus to 
render them more useful in their profes- 
sion. The 6th article provides for a 
board of nine censors, whose duties 
shall be to examine all candidates for 
membership, and grant them certificates 
of moral and literary qualifications to 
teach, and any censor may give such 
certificate till the next meeting of the 
society. The regular annual meetings 
of the society will be held in Milledge- 
ville, on the 3d Monday in December, 
and the semi-annual meetings on the 
2d Monday in June, at such place as 
shall be determined by the society. Offi- 
cers elected under the Constitution ;— 
Rey. C. P. Beaman, President. Vice 
Presidents, Rev. Alonzo Church, Rev. 
George White, Rev. Otis Smith, James 
Waddell, Francis D. Cummings, George 
P. Cooper, A. L. Lewis, Rev. Mr. Al- 
exander, Thomas B. Slade, Esq. Treas- 
urer. Rev. R. C. Brown, Rec. and 
Cor. Secretary. Censors, Rev. Alonzo 
Church, James P. Waddell, Rev. 
George White, Thomas B. Slade, Rev. 
Robert C. Brown, Rev. John 8. Wilson, 
Francis D. Cummings, Rev. C. P. 
Beaman, Alexander Holbeck. 

KENTUCKY. 


Legislature. 'The Legislature ad- 


journed on the 2ist of December, after 


an uncommonly shortsession. But few 
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acts of a public nature, of general in- 
terest beyond the limits of the state, 
were passed. A bill to prohibit the im- 
portation of slaves as merchandize pags- 
ed the House, but was not acted on by 
the Senate. The militia law was so 
amended as to reduce the company mns- 
ters to one, to be held in April annual- 
ly. The ratio of representation in the 
state Legislature, was fixed, for a Sen- 
ator at 2510, for a Representative at 954. 

Transylvania University. The num- 
ber of medical students at this institu- 
tion is 213. The Faculty consists of six 
professors and one assistant, librarian, 


&c. The Law class consists of 37. 
TENNESSEE. 
Legislature. The Legislature ad- 


journed on the 21st December, after a 
session of ninety-four days, in which 
were enacted one hundred and six laws 
of a public and general character, and 
two Lenteed and eighty-seven of a pri- 
vate and local nature. 

United States Bank. The House of 
Representatives passed resolutions di- 
recting the Delegation of the state in 
Congress to resist the re-chartering of 
the United States Bank; the proposi- 
tion was rejected in the Senate by an 
equal division, ten yeas and ten nays. 

University of Nashville. It appears 
by a report to the Legislature, that there 
are attached to the Nashville Universi- 
ty» a President with a salary of two 
thousand dollars a year—a Professor of 
Chemistry with a salary of one thou- 
sand dollars a year—a Professor of 
Mathematics, Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy with a salary of one thous- 
sand dollars a year—a Professor of the 
Dead Languages, with a salary of six 
hundred dollars, it being a temporary 
arrangement. The price of tuition, 
room rent, and servant hire is fifty 
dollars a year, to which seven dollars 
are added for wood in the winter ses- 
sion. Each graduate has it at his option 
to receive a diploma or not. If he re- 
ceives one, he paysa trifle for the parch- 
meat and a fee of five dollars to the 
President, which is the lowest gradu- 
ate’s fee paid in any university in the 
United States. The number of stu- 
dents now in the University is seventy- 
three, and it is increasing daily. A 
small proportion of them are in the Sen- 
ior class. The remainder are pretty 
equally distributed in the Junior, Soph- 
omore and Freshman classes. 

OHIO. 

Indian Treaties. During the year, 

the following treaties with the Indian 
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tribes in the state of Ohio, have been 
successfully negotiated. 

With the Senecas of Sandusky—ex- 
tinguishing the Indian title to 40,000 
acres of land in the counties of Seneca 
and Sandusky. 

With the Senecas and Shawnees of 
Lewistown—extinguishing the Indian 
title to 40,000 acres of land lying on the 
Great Miami river, in the county of 
Logan. 

With the Shawnees of Wapaghkon- 
etta—extinguishing the Indian title to 
92,800 acres in the county of Allen. 

With the Ottowas of Maumee—ex- 
tinguishing the Indian title to three 
tracts of land in the counties of Allen 
and Wood, amounting to 49,760 acres. 

With the Wyandots of Sandusky 
plains—extinguishing their title to the 
Grand Reservation containing 146,216 
acres, and the “ Big Spring Reserva- 
tion’’ containing 16,000 acres. Total, 
162,216. 

It will be thus seen that the entire 
quantity of land ceded by the Indian 
tribes in the State of Ohio, during the 
last year, under the provisions of the 
‘“ Indian Bill,” is 384,776 acres. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

A bill calling a Convention has passed 
both houses of the Legislature of this 
state. It is to consist of forty-eight 
delegates, equal to the whole number 
of senators and representatives in the 
Legislature. 


ALABAMA. 

University. From the message of 
Mr. Moore, the late acting governor, 
we extract the following paragraph. 
“The University of Alabama was pre- 
pared for the reception of students on 
the eighteenth day of last April, since 
which time, with a vacation of ten 
weeks, it has been in active and suc- 
cessful operation. The number of stu- 
dents now is eighty-eight, and others 
expected shortly. It is a source of 
much exultation for the infant state of 
Alabama to hail the commencement of 
an institution which, from its ample 
endowments, its healthful situation, its 
connexion by a navigable stream with 
seaports and fertile countries, from 
which may be easily obtained all the 
necessaries and comforts of life, not 
furnished by the productiveness of the 
neighborhood, promises to rival any in- 
stitution of the kind in the United 
States.” Rev. Dr. Woods, formerly of 
Providence, is President of this Insti- 
tution. 
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LITERARY 
A Memoir of the Life of Daniel 


Webster, by Samuel L. Knapp. 


This work was announced more than 
six months ago as then in press, and the 
publication has been delayed by circum- 
stances which are differently represent- 
ed by the author and the gentleman to 
whom was attributed some agency in 
producing the delay. The disputed 

int mt, He nothing to do with. The 

k is now before the public. It ap- 
ears to be such an one as almost any 
iterary gentleman, with a file of Mr. 
Webster's speeches before him, could 
prepare in ten days or a fortnight,— 
rather a collection of memorandums 
than a memoir,—written in the usual 
popular and figurative style of the au- 
thor, but abounding in evidences of 
haste and inattention, which, although 
excusable in a periodical, should not 
be allowed to escape in more elabo- 
rate works. Still it is a good book, for 
certain purposes, and may be exten- 
sively circulated. Too much can hardly 
be said, and written, and published, to 
sustain the characters of the great men 
of the nation, and to make the people, 
in all the various sections of our widely 
extended country familiar with their 
merits. The people of other nations— 
of France and England, at least—are 
much better acquainted with their prom- 
inent statesmen, orators, ts, preach- 
ers, lawyers, military and naval com- 
manders, than our citizens are with the 
good or indifferent qualities of the same 
classes of persons among us. In Eng- 
land, almost every one who writes a 
short poem or song, makes a tolerable 
speech in Parliament, or gains a diffi- 
cult cause in a court, becomes the sub- 
ject of an engraving and a memoir in a 
magazine, and perhaps even of a res- 
pectable octavo volume. Though this 
may have the appearance of vanity, it is 
not without an important influence on 
the community. The more a people 
know of each other,—and especially the 
more that is known of the personal his- 
tories of individuals who stand out prom- 
inently from the ranks of their cotem- 
poraries,—the better. We should be 
lad to see here an annual Sketch of 
ublic Characters, similar to the En- 
glish periodical of that name. 

The Life of Daniel Webster has be- 
come somewhat familiar to the greater 
portion of readers in New-England. 
All have heard and are able to repeat 
something of the ‘“* New-Hampshire Far- 
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mer’s Boy ;”’ but there are a por- 
tions of the country where his history 


and character are but little known, and 
where, we are sorry to add, we have 
some fears that both have suffered from 
the misrepresentations of political ad- 
versaries. To such places, if there be 
any, it would be well if the volume be- 
fore us could be introduced and liberall 
spread. Mr. Webster is destined to fill 
a much larger space in the mental vision 
of this great people, than he has yet oc- 
cupied ; and every attempt to place his 
talents and services, his public charac- 
ter, and his private virtues, before them, 
should meet with approbation. Mr. 
Knapp’s style is fascinating, and he has 
arranged his materials with judgement 
and taste ; and these circumstances give 
his book a claim to a place in any 
library. 

The fact above alluded to—that most 
oe een details of the life of 
Mr. Webster are well-known in New- 
England—is one reascn why we should 
not here present any epitome of Mr. 
Knapp’s memoir ; but another, and, per- 
haps, a better one, is, that we have in- 
tended to enrich the pages of our Mag- 
azine with an original memoir ; and this 
intention has been so long unfulfilled, 
solely because the gentleman who en- 
gaged to furnish the memoir has been 
prevented from performing his promise 
Wy other indispensable engagements. 

ith this preliminary we proceed to 
offer two extracts from Mr. Knapp’s 
Memoir—the first a brief notice of an oc- 
casion on which Mr. Webster produced 
one of the best and purest specimens of 
his eloquence. 

While Mr. Webster was engaged in the ardu- 
ous duties of the Convention, [that which was 
called to revise the Constitution of Massachusetts 
in 1820:] he was called, by a voice he could 
not resist, to again bring himself before 
the public. This call was from the Pilgrim 
Society, who were to assemble at Plymouth 
to commemorate the close of the second 
century, since the landing of their forefathers, 
on the 22d of December, 1620; and to usher in 
the third century with feelings elevated, but 
chastened, and to pour out their hearts in grati 
tude for the past, while their souls were lighted 
up with hopes for future generations. The So 
ciety had existed for many years, and several 
judicious sermons and orations had been deliv 
ered before that body of men, who wished to 
keep alive a just remembrance of their ances 
tors ; but never was the excitement among the 
sons of the pilgrims so great as at this anniver. 
sary. Two hundred years had passed away 
since the event they celebrated, and time-hon 
ored monuments were scattered through the 
country. The nation was at peace with all the 
world. The trees which the pilgrims once 
planted had grown great and prolific, and their 
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children alone plucked the fruit. There was 
no spoiler in the land, and all traces of a hostile 
foot were obliterated from the soil of their birth- 
place. ‘The scattered remnants of the red men 
were now regarded with compassion, not with 
fear ; the aborigines had fallen like autumnal 
leaves, and no second spring had renewed 
them. The little cloud, which appeared two 
centuries ago not bigger than a man’s hand on 
the horizon, had now spread over the whole 
hemisphere, to refresh the country. The suf- 
ferings of the pilgrims could not now be spared ; 
no, not one of them, for they at this period 
shone as gems in a martyr’s crown. Noordina- 
ry voice could have sung the requiem of two 
centuries ; no common hand could have written 
their epitaphs ; and no prophet of partial inspi- 
ration could have ventured upon the unborn 
ages, which crowded on their souls. 


The other extract is beautiful as a 
specimen of the author’s style, and pre- 
sents a few particulars respecting a man 
who was less known than he should 
have been, and whose untimely death 
was a national loss. 


On his return from Washington in the spring 
of 1829, Mr. Webster had the misfortune to lose 
his brother, the Hon. Ezekiel Webster, a Coun- 
sellor at Law in the state of New-Hampshire. 
His death was sudden and remarkable ; he fell 
and expired while in the midst of an argument 
at the bar, without a sigh or a struggle. No 
event could have been more unexpected by the 
public, for he was one of those models for a pic- 
ture of health and strength, that Salvator Rosa 
would have drawn in his mountain scenery, if 
he had wished to exhibit a commander able to 
bear the fatigues and duties of council and of 
war. He was lamented by his professional 
brethren, and sincerely mourned by the com- 
munity at large. 

Ezekiel Webster was two or three years 
older than his brother Daniel, but did not grad- 
uate until three years after him, in 1804. In 
college, he was the first in his class ; his intel- 
lect was of a very high order; its capacity was 
general, for he was able to comprehend the ab- 
struse and difficult, and at the same time to en- 
joy the tasteful and the elegant. He was dis- 
tinguished for classical literature. His knowl- 
edge of Greek, particularly, was beyond that of 
his cotemporaries in college ; and this is almost 
an unqualified proof of taste, when the study 
is pursued from areal fondness for the language 
and not merely for the pride of learning, or for 
the rewards of superiority. 

His knowledge of English literature was 
deep and extensive, for he had not skimmed 
over books as a matter of amusement, but he 
looked into them as aman of mind, who in- 
tends to draw lessons from all he reads. Few 
men among our scholars Knew so much of the 
English poets as he did, and he valued them as 
he should have done, as philosophers and 
painters of human nature, from whom much 
knowledge may be obtained to illustrate and 
adorn what duller minds have put into maxims 
and rules, 

He made himself master of the law as a sci 
ence, and became well acquainted with its 
practice in his native — He went up to first 
principles with the ease and directness of a 
great mind, and cane “dat once that which 
was casual and local, from that which is per 
manent and founded on the basis of moral jus 
tice and the nature of man. There seemed no 
effort in any thing he did ; all was natural and 
easy, as if intuitive. There was nothing about 
him of that little bustling smartness so often 
seen in ordinary persons, striving to perform 
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something to attract the attention of the little 
world around them. 

His general information was not only exten- 
sive, but laid up in excellent order, ready for 
use. He was steadily engaged in the duties of 
his profession, but never seemed hurried or con- 
fused in his business. He took all calmly and 
quietly. He did nothing for parade or show, or 
mere effect, nor did he speak to the audience 
while addressing the court and jury. His life 
was passed in habits of industry and persever- 
ance; and his accumulations of wealth and 
knowledge were regular and rapid. From the 
commencement of his life as a reasoning being, 
responsible for his own actions, to the close of it, 
he preserved the most perfect consistency of 
character ; no paroxysms of passion, no eccen- 
tricities of genius were ever found in him. His 
equanimity was only equalled by his firmness 
of purpose. In this he was most conspicuous ; 
he thought leisurely and cautiously, and having 
made up his mind, he was steadfast and im- 
moveable. Having no hasty or premature 
thoughts, he seldom had occasion to change his 
opinions, and was therefore, free from those 
mortifying repentances, so common to superior 
minds of warmer temperament. By honesty of 
purpose and soundness of judgement he kept 
a just balance in weighing all matters before 
him. All this firmness and equanimity, and 
other virtues, seemed constitutional, and not 
made up by those exertions so necessary to 
most frail beings, who intend to support a char- 
acter for steady habits. He was blessed witha 
frame that felt few or no infirmities, such as 
weaken the nerves and bring down the mighty 
in intellect to those degrading superstitions that 
stain the brightness of genius and destroy the 
high hopes of immortal beings, and make them 
slaves to darkness and absurdity. He suffered 
no moral or mental weakness in his whole path 
of duty, for his constitution, until within a short 
time of his death, exhibited a sound mind in a 
sound body, and neither appeared essentially 
injured nor decayed, to the hour of his exit from 
this world. 

He never sought public honors, nor literary 
or political distinctions, and therefore had none 
of those throes and agonies so common to 
vaulting ambition ; not that he declined all 
public trusts, when he was conscious that he 
could do any good to his fellow men. He was 
several years a member of one or other branch 
of the Legislature of New-Hampshire, and 
served as a trustee of Dartmouth College. He 
was at different times put up for a member of 
Congress, but it was at periods when his 
friends thought that his name would do some 
good to his political party, as the members of 
Congress in New-Hampshire are chosen by a 
general ticket ; but when they were decidedly 
in power, he would seldom or never consent to 
be a candidate. This was much to be regretted, 
for he was admirably calculated for public 
life by his extensive knowledge and incorrup- 
tible integrity. He would have been a first 
rate speaker on the floor of Congress. His elo 
quence Was impressive and commanding. 
There was in his delivery a slight defect in the 
labial sounds—in the familiar use of his voice, 
which was rather pleasant to the listener than 
otherwise, for it was a proof of a natural man 
ner ; but warmed by his subject, a more rich, 
full, and sonorous voice was seldom heard in 
any public body ; not that his tones were de 
licate or mellifluous, but full of majesty and 
command, free from arrogance, timidity, or 
hesitation. His gestures were graceful, but 
not in the slightest degree studied ; his lan 
guage was rich, gentlemanly, select, but not 
painfully ehosen ; he not only had words for 
all occasions, but the very words he should 
have used. 
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As a writer he excelled in judgement and 
taste ; there was a classical elegance in his 
familiar writings ; and his higher compositions 
were marked with that lucid order and clear- 
ness of thought and purity of expression, 
which distinguished the Augustan age. His 
sentences Were not grappled together by hooks 
of steel, but connected by golden hinges, that 
made a harmonious whole. His library was 
rich in works of merit, ancient and modern. 
The history of titerature and science was as 
familiar to him as that of his native state, and 
he had the means of turning to it with much 
greater facility. 

He was an instance in point that a man may 
be a good lawyer, and yet devote some of his 
time to classical pursuits, 

Ezekiel Webster was one of those great men, 
rare instances in the world, who bad thrown 
away ambition; and who preferred to be 
learned and happy in his course of life, rather 
than to court the gale and spread his sails, to 
be wafted along on popular opinion. He 
sought not popularity, but he had it ; that popu- 
larity which follows, not that which is run after. 
He watched the signs of the times, and was as 
good a diviner in politics as any one ; but 
whatever the presages were, he looked at 
coming events unmoved, leaving their results 
to Heaven. 

For several of the last years of his life, he 
was curtailing his business in order to devote 
some portion of the prime of his manhood to 
literary and scientific pursuits, so congenial to 
his heart ; but in this he was disappointed ; for 
yet while in the fulness of his strength, he was 
ealled to leave the world, for whose benefit he 
was formed. ‘The ways of Providence are 
right, however hidden the laws are from us. 
It is to be regretted that one so able should 
have written so little as he has ; probably he 
was waiting for those hours of leisure, in 
which he was contemplating to form his plan of 
some literary work. The writer of these re- 
marks,—his classmate and his friend,—once 
suggested to him the history of his native 
state as a subject for his pen, and the thought 
did not seem unpleasant to him. In the boyish 
days of the writer, he undertook to translate 
Anacreon, and carried his productions daily for 
the corrections of his friend, whose mature 
mind gave the translation all the finish it 
possessed. 

No one he ever Knew had a more admirable 
spirit of criticism than Ezekiel Webster, united 
with that generous indulgence which only 
great minds feel and practice. A few months 
before he died, some symptoms of a disease of 
the heart were perceptible, lat not alarming to 
his friends ; but he knew the uncertainty of 
human life, and without any special command 
set his house in order, and made preparation for 
his long journey. There is a beauty in that 
calm, deep, silent, religious feeling, that none 
but great and pure mindscan ever know. After 
having putall his worldly affairs into a most 
perfect train for settlement at his death, and 
wishing his friends to be free from all doubts 
upon his religious impressions and belief, he 
sat down and wrote his sentiments on this mo- 
mentous subject, which were found on his 
table after his death. This was his last com- 
position. How true it is, that the enjoyment of 
health, the accumulating of wealth, the pur- 
suits of science and the love of letters, and the 
world’s applause, sanctioned by the good man’s 
benison, are not sufficient for an immortal 
mind, All these things are, ina great meas- 
ure, connected with fellow mortals, and are 
finite in their influences upon the mind, while 
religion is a connexion with infinitvy,—with 
Deity,—it enters into eternity, leaves time and 


sense to earth, and by the bright inspirations of 
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faith takes the sting from death, and from the 
grave its victory. A great mind accustomed to 
* long converse with the invisible world,’ and 
seeing day after day, his friends falling around 
him, breathes, as each descends to the tomb, 


** How dreary is this gulph! how dark—how 
void— 

The trackless shores, that never were repassed ! 

Dread separation ! on the depth untried, 

Hope falters, and the soul recoils aghast !— 


** Wide round the spacious heavens I cast my 


eyes ; meld 
And shall these stars glow with immortal fire ! 
Still shine the lifeless glories of the skies 
And could thy bright, thy living soul expire ! 


* Far be the thought! 
sublime, 

The glow of friendship, and the virtuous tear, 

The soaring wish that scorns the bounds of 


The pleasures most 


time, 
Chilled in the vale of death, but languish 
here.” 


Encyclopedia Americana : a Pop- 
ular Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, 
History, Politics, and Biography, brought 
down to the present time. 

There is no country in which a good 
Encyclopedia, adapted to popular use, 
should meet with more encouragement 
than in the United States;—which is 
truly a reading community. The pub- 
lication named at the head of this article 
is within the means of purchase of ma- 
ny, and, perhaps, of the great body of 
readers, or families. The English pub- 
lications of this character are altogether 
too expensive and too bulky for general 
use. They are more than half filled 
with matter which is of no interest to 
common readers. Generally speaking, 
the long and elaborate treatises on the 
sciences are of small use in Encyclo- 
pedias. ‘he student and the professor 
drink at other fountains ; in the com- 
pass of such articles there cannot be 
detail enough for them, though there is 
quite too much for others. The science 
of law may, indeed, be an exception ; 
and it is so treated in the present work, 
under its separate heads, that it cannot 
fail to enlighten a plain man, who knows 
little of technicalities on the subject that 
regulates his contracts and controls his 
property. 

The foundation of the Encyclopedia 
Americana is a German work, rather 
strangely called the Conversations Lex- 
icon. More than one hundred compe- 
tent writers, besides the editor, were 
employed in compiling it, and since 1812 
more than 80,000 copies have been sold, 
besides two pirated editions. 

Doctor Lieber, a gentleman of great 
industry and research, is translating this 
work, and adapting it to the use of the 
American public, in which he is much 
aided by Mr. E. Wigglesworth and Doc- 
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tor 'T. G. Bradford. ‘The work has, be- 
sides, the great advantage of American 
biography, furnished by Mr. Walsh. 

Much of the original German matter 
is excluded, and its place supplied by 
things of more general interest to read- 
ers in this country. In fact, the work 
is, in this respect, worthy of the title 
American. Many subjects that have 
interest in Europe would have none 
here ; such is Heraldry, which, in the 

resent work, is reduced to a bare out- 

ine. The descendants of the barons, 
and even of the serfs, may be supposed 
to feel some interest in armorial bear- 
ings, under which lord and tenant mus- 
tered to the field; but in this country 
the images of Brutus and Cassius would 
be more reverenced, than heraldric dis- 
tinctions conferred by Arthur himself. 
Our best emblems, if any we covet, are 
a sheep dormant, or an ox couchant, ona 
field vert. 

The Encyclopedia is very satisfactory 
on the subjects of American law, geog- 
raphy and biography ; notices are given 
also of distinguished men in Europe, 
who are now “playing their parts.” 
We could, indeed, sometimes wish that 
the limits would allow more of our biog- 
raphy ,as there is no notice of our Heath, 


and Brooks,—though there is one of 


Byles, who has come down in tradition 
asa wit. But there are faithful and spirit- 
ed sketches of Colden, Church, Bayard, 
Benezet, Boudinot, Bowdoin, Boylston, 
Burril, Dallas, Decatur, Dexter, Holley, 
Gore, Gerry, Emmett, Fulton, Brain- 
erd, Gates, &c. &c. Ke. 

Under the head of Constitutions, is a 
most elaborate and clear account of all 
known constitutions, and those of' this 
country are arranged in tables with 
great perspicuity. There is more labor 
and research in this one article, of a few 
pages, than always enters into the man- 
ufacture of a folio. {n the last fifty 
years there have been about 114 written 
constitutions ;—but these are such casual 
things, that 31 of them have been abol- 


ished, and many of them at the point of 


the bayonet. France has had nine con- 
stitutions since the Revolution; and is 
somewhat in want of the tenth. 
Another article, worthy of being com- 
mended and studied, is a very interesting 
account of the Indian Languages, chiefly 
from materials collected by Mr. Hecke- 
welder, and Mr. Duponceau. It seems, 
that there is not in this country the 
astonishing variety in forms of speech, 
that is common in Europe and Asia. 
There is a uniform system pervading all 
the languages. In regularity of form, 
and what is more surprising, in abun- 
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dance of words, the American languages 
are inferior to no others. There is in 
them a curious process of compounding 
words, and a multitude of ideas are thus 
combined. For instance, when a wo- 
man of the Delawares is playing with a 
little cat, she will say Kuligatschis—or, 
“ give me your pretty little paw.” This 
is compounded thus: K. is the insepa- 
rable pronoun of the second person,—ulz 
is part of the word wlit, and signifies 
pretty,—gat is lg: of wichgat, and sig- 
nifies paw,—schis is a diminutive termi- 
nation, and conveys the idea of little- 
ness. 

In the same manner pildpe, a youth, 
is formed from pilsit, innocent, and 
lendpe,man. This process “ consists in 
putting together portions of different 
words, so as to awaken at the same time, 
in the mind of the hearer, the various 
ideas which they separately express.” 
This compounding of words was re- 
marked by Eliot, ‘the apostle of the 
Indians.” 

It is certain, too, that the languages 
are rich in words, having several to 
express one thing, and many to express 
shades of difference. A dictionary of 
one of the Iroquois languages, (with the 
German,) consists of seven quarto man- 
uscript volumes. The English language, 
and several others, have but one word 
signifying to eat, but in some of the In- 
dian tongues, the thing eaten is express- 
ed in the verb ;—jacuri: is to eat bread, 
jemer? to eat fruit, janeri to eat tlesh, 
&c. In the Cherokee language, thir- 
teen different verbs are used to express 
the action of washing. 

In the Delaware language, the Indians 
have various words to express what we 
mean by the word old, and which we 
apply to all things. The Indians vary 
their expression, when speaking of a 
thing that has life, and one that has 
not,—for in the latter case they use a 
word signifying that the thing has long 
been used, worn out, &c. 


Religion the only Safeguard of 
National Prosperity: a Sermon preached in 
Trinity Church, Boston, Dec. 1, 1831, being 
the day of the Annual Thanksgiving, by the 
Rev. John H. Hopkins, Assistant Minister, 
and Professor of Systematic Divinity in the 
Massachusetts Theological School. 

_ Since the days of those reverend po- 
litical divines, Doctors Osgood and Par- 
ish, but few of the discourses, on our set 
days of Thanksgiving and Fast, have 
been circulated beyond the limits of the 
congregations to which they have been 
delivered. It is quite a rare occurrence 
that a Fast or Thanksgiving sermon 
now issues from the press. For several 
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years, the temper of the people has 
been of so conciliatory acharacter, that 
few or no clergymen have found it ex- 
pedient to introduce politics—especially 
those of a partisan character—into the 
ordinary performances of the pulpit. 
We do not wish to be understood as 
giving to Mr. Hopkins’s sermon an ex- 
clusively political character; it is far 
otherwise. But it contains sound polit- 
ical truths, which it is desirable that 
every man, whether politician or not, 
should understand, and maxims which 
it is the duty of every man to observe 
and practise. We offer no analysis of 
the discourse ; it is simply a brief con- 
sideration of our causes of thankfulness 
as individuals, as a people, and as a fa- 
vored portion of the most distinguished 
nation upon earth, and the conclusion 
is, that there is an inseparable connex- 
ion of religious faith with the prosperity 
of nations. It is admitted, however, 
that such is not the prevailing theory of 
our day—the propriety of which admis- 
sion is thus illustrated :— 


How happens it, that after our politicians 
have repeated the string of second causes, until 
they have them all by heart, and have talked of 
the patriotism and virtue of their fathers, until 
the Anniversary of American Independence 
has exhausted every mode and shape of pane- 
gyric—how happens it, my brethren, that the 
rulers of the nation sometimes forget to imitate 
the virtue which they praise? The men of this 
generation are fully equal to their sires, in 
physical strength and mental cultivation. It is 
idle to pretend, that they are not as deep in po- 
litical science, and equally idle to deny that 
they are heartily and sincerely anxious for the 
real welfare of their country. Why, then, is it 
that the union which the fathers so happily es- 
tablished, the sons are laboring to destroy? 
Why is it, that the rewards of office are claimed 
as the wages of party strife, when integrity and 
merit should be the only qualifications ? Why 
is it, that the theatre of national government 
has exhibited scenes of violence, angry passions, 
disgraceful personalities, and privileged slan- 
der, in the discussion of comparative trifles, 
when all the mighty and perplexing difficulties 
of the revolution were disposed of in dignity 
and peace? Why is it, that in the short period 
of forty years, political purity seems to have 
given place to corruption, the true spirit of pa- 
triotism, to the demon of ambition, the elo- 
quence of enlightened reason and lofty senti- 
ment,to the virulence of rancor and the de- 
clamation of the demagogue, and the fair con 
test of sober argument, to the assault of the 
pistol ? 

* * * * . * * 

The spirit of strong and elevated devotion 
which marked the first settlers of our land, has 
left but few traces on the principles and habits 
of our generation. The press has established 
a theory which displays but few points of coin 
cidence with the Gospel. Politicians have dis 
covered that the private character of an aspi 
rant to office, has nothing to do with his public 
claims; he may be untrue to his’ personal du 
ties, and vet punctual in the discharge of his 
official obligations ; he may be honest to his 
country, and yet false to his God, It was the 
maxim of the great Redeemer, that “ he who is 
faithless in that which was least, is faithless 
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also in much’’—but the logic of our day under- 
takes to show, that a candidate may be faithless 
in that which is greatest,—his allegiance to his 
Maker,—and yet be perfectly worthy of confi- 
dence in any post to which it may please the 
people to call him. 


Words of Truth. By the author 
of The Well Spent Hour and The Warning. 


This is professedly a work for chil- 
dren, but it is one which a grown person 
may read with advantage. That it is 
written by the author of The Well Spent 
Hour, a little work whose great excel- 
lence has been attested by its great 
emg would alone be a sufficient 
pledge of its merit. It is a collection of 
stories, dialogues, essays, &c. most of 
which have appeared in various period- 
icals before, and are now published to- 
rether for the first time. The style is 
odie, agreeable, and possessed of a 
certain peculiar fascination, arising from 
the author’s earnestness and wish to be 
of service to her readers. We are 
pleased with the work especially on one 
account,—that it is not, as is the case 
with most children’s books, made up 
entirely of stories, and that the narra- 
tives that are introduced are used for 
the purpose of illustrating and enforcing 
some important truth. We are not of 
opinion that children need to have their 
imaginations always excited by romantic 
stories, or that if they be so, it will not 
prove an injury. We believe that nine 
children out of ten will read such 
articles as the “‘ Rainy Afternoon,”’ the 
“ Wild Pigeon of America,” the “* Won- 
ders of a Leaf,’ with as much pleasure, 
to say nothing of the improvement, as 
any tale about fairies and giants. But 
the great charm of this little work, is, 
the manner in which lessons of moral 
and religious duty are conveyed. The 
great truths of religion are shown in 
their original beauty, divested of both 
that gloom and mystery with which 
they are so often alloyed, and the effect 
of which is so indescribably pernicious 
upon a young mind. The “ Dialogue 
on Faith,’ and the ‘ Child's Trust in 
Danger,’ occur to us as admirable 
illustrations of our remarks. The latter 
article, in particular, though rather 
above the comprehension of a very 
young child, is one that the oldest 
Christian may read with advantage ; 
and the anecdote related in it is one of 
the most beautiful and affecting proofs 
of man’s natural sense of religion and 
dependence on a higher power, that we 
have ever seen. We cordially recom- 
mend this book to all parents as one 
which cannot fail to have the best influ- 
ence upon the character of their chil- 
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dren, and as being entirely free from the 
objections to which many “ children’s 
books,’’ as they are called, are liable. 


The New-England Magazine— 
English Grammar. 
Why should not a Magazine contain 
a review of itself? It has become quite 
the fashion for periodicals of a certain 
description to sound their own praises 
in notes borrowed from those super- 
critical and proverbially omnipotent arbi- 
ters of public taste, the editors of news- 
papers; and surely we may be permit- 
ed to tell the world how many and 
what sort of faults are found in our 
pages, by one who does not belong to 
that class. We have seen how some 
of our cotemporaries can fill octavo, 
quarto, and even folio pages, with gen- 
uine recommendations, cut from all the 
known newspapers of the Union, and 
from many that would, otherwise, have 
forever remained unknown, but which, 
fortunately, have thus been brought 
into public notice, and, consequently 
into public favor—as the inventors of 
panaceas, by their advertisements, ac- 
complish the double purpose of giving 
celebrity to themselves and their pa- 
trons, who share, mutually, the advan- 
tage of “stealing and giving odor.” 
The annexed communication was re- 
ceived too late to be placed among the 
original papers of this number. We at 
first contemplated a defence of what the 
writer calls, somewhat sneeringly, our 
“ English Grammar ;”’ but as the high- 
est clerical, legislative, and executive 
authorities appear to be in our favor, 
we have thought it better to say nothing ; 
and, as he has kindly applied to the 
product of our labors a positive epithet, 
which hardly admits of a superlatire, 
we ought, perhaps, to be content, and 
take the admonition with humility, tem- 
pered as it is with the flattering unction 
of the critic’s praise. 
To the Editors of the New-Fngland Magazine: 
We see in the newspapers a great imainy ad 
vertisements of persurs who have established 
schools or academies, and who profess to teach 
all branches of literature and science. Among 
other things, they inform the publie that they 
teach English Grammar. By what means*they 
teach, they do not inform us—whether by books 
and rules, or by machines and pictures, But 
that they do teach something called grammar, 
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iy manifest ; for we see the evidence of it in 
every book we read, Among the proofs that 
grammar has been Jong taught in our country, 
permit me, gentlemen, to cite your excellent 
Magazine. I say excellent,and I am not in jest, 
for i value it very much, and in my estimate of 
its merits, | am not alone. 

In No. 7, Vol. 2, page 2, I find such language 
as the following. ** Though Time treat us with 
careless scorn’’—* Though Fancy be just now 
unpropitious.””_ In page 4, I find, “ If any edi- 
tor hath equibbed our Magazine, behold, we have 
forgiven him —if he sees fit, let him squib it again” 
—“‘If any wicked, inconsiderate person hath 
neglected to put his name to our subscription” — 
“If, on the other hand, there be any author who 
smarts beneath the paternal discipline of our 
criticism”—* If any candidate for fame—bears 
us ill will.” Excuse me, gentlemen ; there is a 
great deal of such grammar in your Magazine. 
But you are well supported by authorities. Let 
us look at same of them. 

“If morai disposition lie here—if preference 
involves the knowledge of obligation—if he re- 
futes any thing—if his objectian and replies are 
shown to be feeble—if the proposition is true— 
let him ridicule, if he please—it he pretend the 
former—if it proves any thing,” &c. These 
specimens are from sermons of a professor of 
one of our colleges, in which there are sixty 
similar inconsistencies, or the use of different 
forms of tense to express the same time, in the 
compass of ninety pages ; three of them in one 
sentence, 

You have also authorities in the highest de- 
partments of our government. The following 
are from the late report of the Secretary of War 
—no ordinary scholar. 

“If this be not done—if its organization is 
rendered commensurate—if to this be added the 
necessary progress—if the laws upon this sub- 
ject are inadequate—if this great defensive force 
be called out under proper circumstances—if 
they are induced to prefer the former—it may 
he doubted whether that instrument contain any 
grant of authority to the general government— 
if the claim rest upon natural right—whether this 
view is not fortified by the practice of all other 
civilized nations—if the Indian tribes are inde- 
pendent of the State authorities—if the claim 
rest upon alleged conventional engagements—it 
may then be doubted whether in all our treaties 
with the Indian tribes, there is any stipwlation,”’ 

ar 

Is not this, gentlemen, what is called gram 
mar, and taught in our schools? And what is 
the quarterly price which parents pay for in 
struction in such grammar ? 

Apropos—There is one sentence in the Presi 
dent’s late message, which | would amend ; at 
least, L would suggest whether it will not bear 
anamendment. [t is this: * The disturbances 
that toek place in the empire of Brazil, previ 
ously to, and immediately consequent upon, the ab 
dication of the late emperor—” Would it not 
be better thus—The disturbances that took place 
ip the empire of Brazil, previously to, and im 
mediately consequently upon, the abdication of the 
late emperor— 2? Omit immediately, aud see how 
the passage will stand, either way, in point of 
grammar, Appison. 

New-Haven, January, 1832 
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DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 

In Scarborough, Me. Major Witt1am Hasty, 
aged 78, He was a Lieutenant in the Revolu- 
tionary Service, was present at the taking of 
Burgoyne, and ina number of other engage- 
ments. 

In South-Berwick, Me. Epwarp P. Hay- 
MAN, Esq. a native of Boston, and for some- 
time Clerk of the Senate of Massachusetts, 

In Westborough, THomas TwicHe i, a Re- 
volutionary Soldier, aged 74 ; and the day fol- 
lowing, PHorse, his wife, aged 66. 

In Portland, Rev. Cuarces Jenkins, Pastor 
of the Third Congregational Society, in that 
town, aged 43. 

In Francistown, N. H. Ropert Dinsmoor, 
Esq. aged 80—a revolutionary pensioner. 

In Walpole, N. H. Syivanus Jonnson, aged 
84. He was captured with his parents in 1754, 
by the St. Francis Indians, and carried to 
Canada, where he was detained four years. 
He was the eldest son of Mr. James Johnson, 
of Charlestown, N. H. and Mrs. Johnson, 
whose narrative of her captivity has been 
somewhat celebrated. 

In Concord, Ms. Mr. Bensamin Hosmer, 
aged 80. He was in the battle of White Plains, 
and was Lieutenant of a company raised to 
guard Burgoyne’s troops, in the spring of 
1778, at Cambridge. 

In Brookline, Ms. General 8. Evtrot, aged 
70. He sustained an illness of many years, 
and knew himself hourly to be in danger of 
instant death, with acalmness and patience 
which was most soothing to those who watch- 
ed over him ; the strongest feature perhaps of 
his character, his earnest desire to give pleas- 
ure to others, was as conspicuous in the retire- 
ment of his chamber and the suffering of sick- 
hess, asin the days when health and office 
gave him a wider sphere. 

In Marblehead, Capt. Samuer R. Trevertt, 
aged 81. He was born in that town in 1751. 
He commanded a company of artillery at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and again in the Rhode- 
Island expedition, in August 1775. He was the 
last ‘surviver of the six individuals who con- 
ceived and executed successfully, the daring 
enterprise of carrying off a chest of arms, which 
was on board a prize, lying directly under the 
stern of the ‘ Lively’ frigate, in the harbor of 
Marblehead. Capt. Trevett had two sons in 
the United States Navy, during the whole of 
the date war, both of whom are dead. One 
held a commission as Surgeon, with Com. 
Decatur,—the other was Sailing Master. In 
1812, Capt. T. was captured by a British vessel, 
as he was returning from Sweden, where he 
had resided four years, engaged in commercial 
transactions. In July, i814, he received the 
command of the U. &. Revenue Cutter on the 
Boston station, from Mr. Madison, a situation he 
retained till his death. In his manners, Capt. 
‘Trevett was a finished gentleman of the old 
school ;—his extensive and varied information, 
and the urbanity and politeness of his manner, 
rendered him a most agreeable as well as an 
exceedingly instructive companion ; while the 
rectitude of his life, and the uniform excel 
lence of character which he possessed, render 
edhim a fit example for ail. He retained the 
faculties of his mind to the last moment, and 
on the very day of his decease, gave the usnal 
household directions. In conformity with his 
express injumetions, he was buried at sunset ; 
Withoutany funeral procession, and with no 
ether ceremony than thirteen tolls of a single 
hell, probably tn allusion to the thirteen States 


PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


for whose independence he sacrificed his prop- 
erty and devoted his youth. 

In Lynn, Ms. Dr. James Garpner, aged 
69. He was a graduate of Harvard University. 
When very young, Dr. Gardner served in the 
army of the American revolution, After the 
return of peace, he devoted himself to the 
study and practice of the medical profession, in 
which he became eminent and acquired an 
extensive practice. He sustained from time to 
time various municipal offices. As acitizen,he 
was always steadily and firmly attached to the 
welfare and best interests of his country. He 
courted no popularity that was inconsistent 
with justice, and like Aristides, was only un- 
popular for being just. Asa member of Mount 
Carmel Lodge, he was firmly and fearlessly at- 
tached to the Institution of Freemasonry dur- 
ing the late persecutions of that order. 

In Danvers, Ms. Esenezer Ricnarpson, 
aged 80—a soldier in the battle on Bunker 
Hill. 

In Stockbridge, Ms. Henry D. Sepewics, 
Esq. Counsellor at Law, aged 47. He was 
well known in the Courts both in Massachu- 
setts and New-York, having been engaged in an 
extensive and successful practice, until his 
health and the powers of his active and vigo- 
rous mind, became so impaired as to induce 
him to retire from business. He was of 
warm and enlarged philanthropy, and, when 
engaged in any great and worthy undertak- 
ing, he concentratred upon it all the powers 
of his acute mind, and pursued it with an ar- 
dor which nothing could chill, and a persever- 
ance which nothing could turn aside. This in- 
tense and perpetual activity of his intellectual 
faculties probably occasioned the malady un- 
der which his constitution finally sunk. He 
has left to his friends, the grateful memory of 
alife, every moment of which was well and 
worthily employed. 

In Providence, R. I. Dr. Wittram Bowen, 
aged 85. Dr. Bowen was born in Providence, 
March 8, 1747 (O. 8S.) He was the third son of 
Dr. Ephraim Bowen, who, for a jong time 
practised physic in that town, where he die¢ 
on the 2lst October, 1812,—at the age of ninety- 
six years. Dr. William Bowen was the fifth 
generation in descent from Dr. Richard Bowen, 
who emigrated from England, A. D. 1642, and 
settled in Dorchester, (Mass.) Dr. Bowen’s 
father, grandfather, great grandfather, as well 
as the first settler, Richard, were physicians. 
His son, William C. Bowen, (who died in 
1815) was alsoa physician, making the sixth 
generation devoted to the medical profession. 
These are curious facts, which, it is believed, 
have few parallels. The first two years of his 
collegiate life he passed at Harvard University, 
and the remaining two at Yale College, where 
he was graduated in the year 1766. In 1770, 
he received the degree of Master of Arts, from 
Rhode Island College, then recently establish 
edat Providence, linmediately after leaving 
College, Dr. B. commenced the study of medi 
cine, under the direction of his father. He 
subsequently repaired to Philadelphia, the on 
ly medical school then existing in the country. 
In May, 1769, he returned to his native town, 
having * received diplomas trom the different 
Professors, certifying the proficiency he had 
made in the healing art.’ He immediately 
commenced the practice of his profession, 
Which he continued uninterruptediy, till with 
ina few months of his death—enibracing a 
period of more than sixty yearns He wa 
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married in 1770, and resided from that time 
until his death in the same house. 

In Wallingford, Ct. Mr. Cares Atwater, 
aged 92. 

In New-York, Col. Ropert Troup, aged 75. 
At the commencement of the American Revo- 
lution, Col. Troup was engaged in the study of 
the law in the office of John Jay, afterwards 
Chief Justice of the United States and Governor 
of New-York, he quitted his studies, and, with 
the rank of Lieutenant, joined the Continental 
Army, then stationed upon Long Island under 
the command of General Sullivan, early in the 
year 1776 ; he was shortly afterwards appoint- 
ed Aid-de-Camp to Brigadier Gen. Woodhull, 
and was with the latter at the encampment 
near Brooklyn, when the Americans were at- 
tacked and defeated on the 27th August by the 
British forces under the command of Generals 
Sir Henry Clinton, Percy and Cornwallis. In 
that action, several Generals and Col. Troup 
were made prisoners ; Col. Troup was confined 
some time in the Jersey Prison Ship at the 
Wallabout, and subsequently transferred to the 
Provost Prison in New-York city, where he re- 
mained until the spring of 1777, when he was 
exchanged and joined the army in New-Jersey. 
General Gates having been, in the same spring, 
appointed by Congress to the command of the 
northern army, appointed Col. Troup one of 
his Aids-de-Camp, and he joined that army in 
that capacity at Saratoga in August ofthe same 
year ; he was present at the action at Stillwater, 
and at the surrender of the British army com- 
manded by Gen. Burgoyne, on the 17th of 
October. In February, 1778, Col. Troup was 
appointed by Congress, Secretary of the Board 
ot War, appointed to sit at the seat of govern- 
ment, of which Gen, Gates was President, and 
continued to act as such secretary until the 
board was dissolved in the following year, after 
which Col. Troup went to New-Jersey and 
completed his law studies with the late Judge 
Patterson, of the Supreme Court. Some years 
after the peace, Col. Troup was appointed 
Judge of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of New-York, held that office 
for several years, and then retired to private 
life. 

In Windham, Greene county, N. Y. Mr. 
Joxt Turtie, aged 76, a soldier at Quebec, 
under Montgomery. 

In Beckmantown, Clinton County, N. Y. 
Mr. Tomas TRepwWeLt, aged 8&8. He was the 
last surviver of the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the State of New-York, in 


dtde 

In Philadelphia, Penn. Mr. Witiiam Hatt, 
aged 80. His father was a partner of Dr. 
Franklin. He was a highly respectable gen- 
tleman, and received many proofs of the con- 
dence of his fellow citizens. 

In Philadelphia, Penn. Mr. SrerHen Grrarp. 
He was born at Bordeaux, in 1746, which place 
he lett at about twelve years of age, in the 
wcity of cabin boy, in a vessel bound to the 
West-Indies. He arrived in New-York about 
the year 1775 and settled in Philadelphia in 
1779. He was then a very poor man, dealing 
in old iron and rigging, in the city, and trading 
on the Delaware as a pedlar, supplying the in 
habitants with groceries, ready made clothing, 
&e. The foundation of his fortune, is to be 
found inhis great industry and frugality, but 
the particular transaction by which he first 
realized great wealth and was enabled to 
engage in mercantile operations, cannot 
now be known. He became distinguish 
ed for his active philanthropic exertions 
during the ravages of the vellow fever, which 
nearly depopulated the city, in 1798. In P12, 
he established his private bank, into which he 
put about two millions of dollars. Since that 
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time his wealth has increased with unheard 

of expedition. During the last war he took 
the government loan of five millions, at a 
period of general despondency, and when the 
creditof the government was almost, entirely 
exhausted. At the time of his death his 
property was estimated to be worth from 
twelve to fifteen millions of dollars, and he was 
the most wealthy man in the new world. He 
was buried with public honors. By his will he 
distributed his immense wealth in the most 
liberal manner. He left to the Corporation of 
Pennsylvania Hospital, $30,000. To the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
$20,000, To the Orphan Asylum of Philadel- 
phia, $10,000. To the city of Philadelphia, to 
be invested, and the proceeds to be expended 
during the summer in the purchase of fuel which 
is to be distributed among poor house-keepers 
during the month of January forever, $10,000, 
To the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, $20,000. 
To the Township Passyunk, for the establish- 
ment of a School for poor white children, $6,000. 
To certain relatives who are named, his real 
estate in the city of Bordeaux, and $140,000 in 
money. ‘To each Sea-Captain in his employ, 
$1500. To every person bound to him as an 
apprentice or servant, $500, at the end of his 
service. In bequests and annuities, $49,000. 
A portion of real estate, consisting of two hun- 
dred and eight thousand arpens of land, situated 
near Washita, Louisiana, after twenty years, if 
the present occupant, Judge Henry Bree, shall 
live so long, otherwise immediately after his 
death,—to the city of New-Orleans. To the 
city of New-Orleans one third of the residue of 
the same estate, and to the city of Philadelphia 
the other two-thirds. And all the residue and 
remainder of his real and personal estate is 
ziven to the city of Philadelphia, in trust for 
certain purposes specified. Among these is “he 
sum of $2,000,000, fur the erection of a perma- 
nent college in Penn Township for the accom- 
modation of at least three hundred poor white 
male Orphans, above the age of six years. He 
prescribes the shape and dimensions of this 
building, the materials of which it shall be com- 
posed, and the form in which each part shall be 
constructed. He evidently intended to erect a 
building which should defy the ravages of the 
elements, and as far as possible, those of Time. 
Perhaps his knowledge of mankind instructed 
him that the greatest benefits are forgotten un- 
less the tangible monuments are constantly be- 
fore men’s eyes. He might have been restrained 
had he inquired how many of the graduates of 
this magnificent Orphan College, of fifty years 
hence, will remember the name and honor the 
memory of Stephen Girard. The number of 
students is to be increased according to the in- 
crease of the income. The scholars are to be 
considered children of the city of Philadelphia, 
their relations relinquishing all interference 
with them, If the number of applications for 
admission shall exceed its means of accommo- 
dating them, priority is to be given to orphans 
born in Philadelphia, next to those of Pennsyl- 
vania, then to those born in the city of New- 
York, that being the first port in the country in 
which Mr. Girard arrived, and lastly to those 
born in New-Orleans, that being the first port 
in which he traded as a seaman. Proper regard 
is to be paid to the apparel, health and lodging 
of the scholars, and they are to be “ taught facts 
and things, rather than words or signs,’ and 
instructed inall the various branches of a sound 
education, according to their various capacities ; 
and between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, 
they are to be bound out, under the direction of 
the city authorities, to suitable occupations. 
Should the income of any year exceed the de- 
mands upon it, itis to be invested immediately, 
ind added to the capital; no part of which is 
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ever tobe disposed of or pledged to meet the 
wants of the institution. It is also enjoined 
“that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or exer- 
cise any station or duty whatever in said college ; 
nor shall any such person ever be admitted for 
any purpose, or as a visiter, within the premises 
appropriated to the purposes of the said college.” 

his restriction is occasioned by no want of 
respect for the clergy, but to keep the minds of 
the scholars free from the excitement of the 
clashing doctrines of sectarians. Out of the 
residue, $500,000 is appropriated to certain local 
improvements. ‘The State is to have $300,000 
for purposes of Internal Improvement by canal 
navigation. The Corporation of the City of 
Philadelphia is required to publish annually in 
the month of January, an account of the state 
of all the bequests and devises, and the condi- 
tion of the College, which he designates as his 
“ primary object.” A similar annual report is 
also tobe made to the Legislature of the State. 
If the City violates any of the conditions upon 
which it becomes residuary legatee, the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania receives the greater 
part for purposes of internal navigation, and, 
the Commonwealth failing in the conditions, 
the rémainder is bequeathed to the United 
States “ for the purposes of internal navigation, 
and no other,”’ 

In Prince George’s County, Md. Dr. Clement 
Smirn, aged 75; he was a surgeon in the 
revolutionary navy, but was confined in Great- 
Britain during most of the war. 

In Baltimore, Md. Matrnew Brown, Esq. 
aged 65. He was formerly the editor of the 
Baltimore Gazette, which he conducted for 
twelve years with much ability and success, 

In Mecklenburg county, Va. DorotHea 
Riecey. She was born at Whitby, England, 
in the year 1767. She made several attempts 
to join the Society of Friends, to most of whose 
rules and regulations she strictly adhered—but 
as she was much inthe habit of traveling in 
the ministry without leave from the Society, 
she never was able to obtain admission as a 
member. She crossed the Atlantic, nineteen 
times, eleven of which have been since the 
beginning of 1825. 

In Fredericksburg, Va. Rev. Ronsert B. 
Sempce, D. D. aged 65. He had been a preach- 
er in the southeastern section of Virginia, for 
forty-two years. He was once appointed to 
the Presidency of Transylvania University. 
He presided in the Board of Trustees of the 
Columbian College, in the District of Columbia, 
the last four years, and was its able and suc- 
cessful agent. He was President of the Baptist 
General Convention, and at the head of many 
important societies. 

In Richmond, Va. on Christmas day, Mrs. 
Mary W. Marsnaut, aged 66, wife of John 
Marshall, Esq, the Chief Justice of the United 
States. 

In Newbern, N. C. Mr. Francis Hawks, 
collector of that port for upwards of thirty 
years. 

In Columbus, Ohio, Hon. Isaac Minor, 
President of the Board of Canal Commission 
ers of that State. 


In Pickaway County, Ohio, Francis §&. 
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Mvcntensers, Esq. formerly of Reading, Penn. 
aged 37. Mr. Muhlenberg, a few years ago, re 
signed his situation as private secretary to Gov. 
Heister, and removed to Ohio for the purpose 
of improving his patrimonial estate which con- 
sisted in lands derived from the government 
for revolutionary services. There, as well as 
in Pennsylvania, his elevated moral character 
and amiable social qualities secured to him the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow citizens, 
who soon manifested the sense of his worth by 
electing him to the Legislature, and by after 
wards honoring him with a seat in Congress. 

Near Knoxville, Ten. Col. Roserr Camp- 
BELL, aged 77. In a battle with the Cherokees, 
in 1775, when only nineteen years of age, he 
was, at one time, so far in advance of his 
comrades, as to be mistaken for an Indian, and 
accordingly fired at. Here two bold and reck 
less warriors, almost simultaneously, rushed 
upon him ; the first having shot at him, was in 
the act of elevating the tomahawk, when he 
received a mortal wound from another direc 
tion ; he dropped his weapon, and throwing his 
arms round a tree that stood by him, quivered 
for a moment, and sunk forever. The second 
having also discharged his piece without effect, 
although they were not more than twenty 
paces apart, and whilst in the act of taking 
aim, the savage hero folded his arms, and met 
his fate witha dignity and firmness, worthy of 
the brightest days of chivalry. At this critical 
period, almost within the enemy’s line, dis- 
covering that they were about to surround the 
white men, he gave the alarm in time to coun 
teract it ; and throughout the whole engage 
ment, his youth and daring attracted the atten 
tion of his fellow-soidiers. He was one of the 
volunteers, under the command of Colonel 
Christie, who invaded the Cherokee country in 
October, 1776. In 1780, he distinguished him 
self on the memorable 7th of October, at the 
battle of King’s Mountain. In December, 1780, 
he was in a third expedition against the turbu 
lent Cherokees ; he was despatched, at his 
own request, with sixty men, to destroy Chil 
howee. Having accomplished their object, 
they immediately commenced a retrograde 
movement ; and after proceeding several miles, 
came to a narrow defile, three hundred yards 
in extent, and guarded by a line of two or three 
hundred Indians. Without a pause, and with 
that cool and deliberate spirit that had shone 
so brightly at King’s Mountain, Colonel 
Campbell, at the head of his detachment, or 
dered them to sit erect, and charge through 
single file ; and thus, effecting this perilous 
passage, in the midst of a volley of fire, reach 
ed the encampment at Hiwassee, without 
losing aman. He served the County of Wash 
ington, in Virginia, for nearly forty years, as 
a magistrate ; a respectable and highly respon 
sible office. In 1825, he emigrated to the 
vicinity of Knoxville. 

In New-Orleans, La., Josern Berroviin, 
aged 80, a soldier of the French army during 
the American Revolution, and since then a 
resident of this country. 

In Ponce, Porto Rico, Tuomas Davipson, 
a the American Consul, at that place, aged 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


IN PRESS. 
By Carter & Hendee, Boston—An_ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Human Anatomy, with 
illustrations ; by James Paxton, Member of the 


Royal College of Surgeons, &c., and author of 


the notes and illustrations of Paley’s Natural 
Theology, with additions, by an American Sur- 
geon.—The Lady’s Family Library. In prep- 
aration, a series of Books to be called The La- 
dy’s Family Library, edited by Mrs. Child, au- 
thor of “ The Mother’s Book,” “The Frugal 
Housewife,” &c. The series is to be collected 
from various authentic sources, and written in 
anew and concise form by the editor. Itis 
intended to embrace all manner of subjects 
that can be useful and amusing to ladies. Each 
volume to be illustrated with a good engraving. 
Mrs. C. pledges herself to exert her utmost abil- 
ity to make it valuable and entertaining. Vol. 
1, Biographies of distinguished and good women. 
—The Art of being Happy. Ina series of Let- 
ters froma Father to his Children, upon the 
basis of Droz, ‘* Sur Vart d’Etre heureur.”? By 
Rev. Timothy Flint, author of ‘ Travels and 
Residence in the Mississippi Valley,” ‘* Geog- 
raphy of the Western States,” &c. &c. A 
Sketch of the late Revolution in Poland. Ac- 
companied by explanatory plans and maps. 
By Joseph Hordynski, Major of the 10th regi- 
ment of Lithuanian Lancers.—A compendium 
of the Useful Arts—with plates. Adapted to 
the use of schools and acedemies.—Self Edu- 
cation, or the means of Moral Progress—trans- 
lated from the French of M. Le Baron Degeran- 


do, second edition, | vol. 12mo0.—Elements of 


Natural Philosophy, for academies and schools. 
By F. J. Grund, author of a “ ‘Treatise on plane 
and solid Geometry” and translator of ‘ Nuier 
Hirsch’s Problems.”’ 

By J. & J. Harper, New-York—The Court 
and Camp of Bonaparte, 1 vol. [8mo.—Pales- 
tine, or the Holy Land. By Dr. Russell, | vol. 
Ikmo.—Memoir of Josephine, L val. 18mo.— 
The Civil Wars of treland. By W. C. Taylor, 

isq. A.B. In2 vols. [8mo.—Memoirs of Lav- 
allette, 2 vols.—Lives of Female Sovereigns, 


By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. 12mo.—Tour in 
England, Ireland and France, with remarks on 
the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 
and Anecdotes of Distinguished Public Charae- 
ters. In 2 vols.—Adventures on the Columbia 
river, by Ross Cox, Esq. in 2 vols.—Polynesian 
Researches. By W. Ellis, 2 vols.—Romance 
and Reality. By L. E. L., 2 vols.—The works 
of the Rev. Robert Hall, A. M. 2 vols. 8vo.— 
The Smuggler. By the author of “ Tales of the 
O'Hara Family,’ 2 vols.—Evelina. By Miss 
Burney, 2 vols.—Eugene Aram. By E. L. Bul 
wer, Esq. 2 vols.—Cavendish ; or the Patrician 
at Sea, 2 vols.—Cameron. A novel. In 2 vols. 
—Keith on Prophecies, | vol.—Lives of celebrat 
ed Travelers. By James St. John, 2 vols.— 
The Romance of History—Italy, 2 vols. 12mo. 
—Brown’s Dictionary of the Bible. Complete 
edition, 8vo.—Gibson’s Surveying—new edition 
8vo.—Law of Husband and Wife, 12mo.—The 
British Spy—to which is prefixed, Biographical 
Sketch of the Author, William Wirt, Esq. 
12mo. 






TLY PUBLISHED. 

By Lilly & Wait, Boston—Historical Parallels 
being part XI. of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 

By Hilliard & Brown, Cambridge—The 
American Monthly Review, No. 1. 

By Charles Whipple, Newburyport,—The 
Amaranth, or Christmas and New-Year’s Pres 
ent, edited by J. H. Buckingham. 

By J. & J. Harper—Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 
1 vol.—Devere, or the man of Independence, 2 
vols.—Modern American Cookery, containing 
copious directions for the Cook, with a list of 
family medical recipes, and a valuable Miscel 
lany. By Miss Prudence Smith. 

By Elam Bliss, New-York—Poems, by Will 
iam Cullen Bryant. 

By Carey & Lea, Philadelphia—History of the 
Northmen, or Danes and Normans, fram the 
earliest times to the conquest of England, by 
William of Normandy. By Henry Wheaton.— 
Cabinet Library, containing Lives of British 
Statesmen. 





EDITORS’ NOTES. 


It will be perceived that the department entitled “ Politics and Statisties’’ is 
much more extended in this than in any preceding number of the Magazine, and 
has necessarily produced a curtailment in some of the portions usually devoted to 


Literary Notices and Miscellanies. 


The matter composing this department has 


been prepared with great labor and care, and will, we trust, (if continued as we 
propose it shall be,) be found useful to those who wish for a compendious history 
of the proceedings of Congress and of the several State Legislatures. 


(t= Among the original papers we have on hand for publication are—* My 
Evil Genius” —“ The North-Eastern Boundary’’—“ Rare Beasts’’— West Point” 


—and a number of poetical contributions. 


ty We should be happy to hear again from “ The Schoolmaster,” the discon- 


tinuance of whose contributions was no less unexpected than it is regretted. 








